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Art. I. Of the Origin and Progre/s ef Language. 8vo. Vol. Il. 
6s. 6d. Boards. Edinburgh, Balfour; London, Cadell. 1774. 


N the firft volume of this work (of which our Readers will 
find an account in our Reviews for September and Novem- 
ber 1773) the Author employs much learning and. ingenuity 
in fupport of the opinion that the faculty of f{peech is not the 


gift of nature, but the work of art, or of habit acquired by 


cuftom and exercife; and that we are truly by nature the mu= 
tum pecus that Horace reprefents us. In order farther to eftablifh 
this favourite hypothefis, he now proceeds to examine the na- 


_ ture,and analy(e the ftructure, of language, in its prefent form 5 


in full expectation of convincing his readers, that fuch a regu- 


‘lar and artificial fyftem, could not have been produced from 


the rude materials furnifhed by the firft favages who learned to 


‘articulate, without the defigned and affiduous exertion of much 


—* and {kill for this purpofe. | 

n executing this part of the defign, our Author adheres to 
the fcholaftic divifion of his fubject, which he had before 
adopted, into matter and form; and firft treats of the form of 
language, or words confidered as fignificant. And here, though 
he frequently exprefles his approbation of Mr. Harris’s Hermes, 
his fervile attachment to the ancients will not fuffer him to 
follow that judicious and natural divifion of words into princt- 
pals and acceffories, on which that truly philofophical writer has 
grounded the beft analyfis of language which has ever been 
formed. Inftead of this divifion, our Author makes choice of 
that which is given by his magnus Apollo, Ariftotle, into noun and 
uerb; and adds, .¢ my reafon for preferring this divifion is, that 
it refers, as 1 underftand.it, to that grand divifion of things 
contained in the categories, or predicaments (the doctrine-of 


which I hold to be the foundation of all philofophy) into /ub- 
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fiance and accident.’ Under one or other of thefe two heads he 


has endeavoured to bring all the parts of fpeech ; but few of 
his readers will, we apprehend, be of his opinion, that he has 
done it without any {training or difficulty. One might have 
expeéted that Mr. Harris’s analyfis, fupported by the authority 
of the ancients, as well as by its own intrinfic merit, would 
have pafled with this enthufiaftic admirer of ancient learning; 
but—he could not find it in the categories. However, though 
this work is too exactly formed on the model of antiquity to 
promife much improvement in the general theory of Grammar, 
we meet with many curious obfervations on the feveral parts of 
fpecch, with fome of the moft material of which we fhall pre. 
fent our Readers. 

Concerning pronouns he fays, ‘ The pronoun is undoubtedly 

to be ranked under the noun; for it ftands for the noun; but 
it exprefles fomething more ; for the pronouns of the firft and f 
fecond perfon mark a reference to the fpeaker and hearer, as if 
it were faid, ‘* This man here who fpeaks to you:” * This 
‘man here to whom I fpeak.”” ‘The demonftrative pronoun ‘of 
the third perfon refers alfo to an objet prefent: thus, °* this 
objeét which is here prefent.”” But the other pronouns of the f 
third perfon always refer, not to objects then known for.the 
firft time, but to fuch‘as the hearer had been informed of by 
the preceding part of the converfation, fo that they denote ob- 
jects recognifed or known the fecond time, and having been be 
fore mentioned.’ 

In treating concerning articles, he explains at large the uf 
of the Greek article; and obferves, that it is prefixed to proper 
names to diftinguifh one individual from another of the fame 
name: to intimate that the individual referred to, is the fame § 
which had been before mentioned; or to point him out a 
being generally known, or of diftinguifhed eminence. Wher 
the Greek article is prefixed to general names, it points out al 
individual perfon or objeét, with reference to fome mention 
which had before been made of it, or fome previous knowledge 
which the reader is fuppofed to have of it. It may be defines, 
the prefix of a noun, denoting fimply that the noun to which § 
it is prefixed, is the fame with that which was before men: 
tioned, or is otherwife well known.—Under this head, after 
making an apology for condefcending to fpend any time upon 
modern languages, which he fays * have grown out of vulgat § 
ufey being mongrel dialedts, and the corruptions of better }an- 
guages,’ he remarks, that though the French and Englifh lane 
guages have a great advantage over the Latin, in making ufe of 
the article, they have no advantage over the Greek, by having § 
two articles inftead of one: for the particles @ and an in Eng: 


‘ lifh, and un in French, are really numerical words, § Now, § 


what § 
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what occafion, he afks, is there for a term of number to de- 
note an indefinite individual of any fpecies?’ We venture to 
reply, Certainly none, But the inference is, not that thefe 
articles are ufelefs, but they are ufed for fome other purpofe 
than that which the Author fuppofes. ‘They are ufed, not to 
expres number, but to indicate that we are not {peaking of 
one particular perfon or thing, but of any one of the fpecies 
indefinitely. The French have doubtlefs an advantage in their 
plural indefinite ; but they always ufe it, not numerically, but 
indefinitely. And that an article of this kind is of real ufe 
may be feen, by comparing the ambiguity which is obfervable 
in the ancient languages in fpeaking of individuals and of the 
fpecies, with the precifion and clearnefs with which thefe are 
diftinguifhed in modern languages by the help of the articles. 
Would it be eafy, without this help, accurately to exprefs the 
different ideas in the two following fentences? ** Man, who 
has the gift of fpeech, muft be a reafonable being—A man, 
who has the power of fpeech, cannot be an idiot.” This dif 
tin@tion is more happily preferved in Englifh than in French, or 
perhaps in any other language. 
In explaining the fubjeét of cafes of nouns, he has again re 
courfe to the categories. Having obferved that they exprefs 
connexions between words, and afked what thefe connexions 
are, he anfwers, * They belong to the category of relation: for 
‘I muft have recourfe again to the categories, in which, ac- 
cording to my notion, the firft principles of all arts and fciences, 
and among others of the grammatical art, are contained.” He 
then proceeds to remark, that cafes fhew the relation of fub- 
ftance to fubftance, of fubftance to accident, and of accident 


‘to accident; and he illuftrates the obfervation by particular 


inftances. 
Our Author’s obfervations concerning tenfes appear to us to 


be extremely accurate and ingenious; the {ubftance of them is 
_ as follows : 


The fimple divifions of time into paft, prefent, and future, 
may be farther divided into perfect, imperfe&t, or indefinite. 
The prefent is by its nature always imperfe@t. If I -have writ- 
ten a part of a verfe, and am ftill continuing to write, I fay, 
Seribo verfum, I write or am writing the verfe: but if I have juft 
finithed it, | fay, feripfi verfum, I have written the verfe. As 
therefore the prefent tenfe neceffarily denotes an imperfect ac- 
tion, the diftin@ion of indefinite, which leaves it undetermined 
whether the action is completed or not, cannot be applied to it. 


| But the paf? tenje admits of each of thefe diftin&tions. "Eyeabe, 


Lwrote or did write, is, I think, clearly an aorift, exprefling 
fimply that the action is paft, without determining whether it 
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was or was not a complete action at that time. The preter. 
perfect yeypapa denotes not only that the action is paft, but 
that it is completed; J have written: the plufquam-perfea, 
sysyeaDew, I had written, denotes that the action was com- 
pleted at fome paft time. And éyeagov, J was writing, denotes 
that the aétion is paft, but was not completed at the time re- 
ferred to, and therefore is called the imperfect. As to the fu- 
ture; yea, or feribam, exprefles the future action indefi- 
nitely ; yeyeupus tcouas, or fcripfero, denotes the future action 
perfect, J jrall have written; and ype pin scou.cs may be ufed to 
denote an imperfect future, / /ball be writing. Tenfes may alfo 
be confidered as fimple and compound. ‘The fimple are thofe al- 
ready mentioned ; the compound are various combinations of 
thefe. Thus, the paft combined with the prefent, makes the 
preter-peifec. This is properly ufed, when the paft action is 
comprehended in any portion of time which is confidered by 
the fpeaker as prefent; as, this day I have written a letter; or 
when the effets of the action are ftill exifting ; 1 have built a 
boufe. The aorift of the paft does not determine whether the 
now is to be taken into that paft time, or is in any refpec to 
be confidered as prefent. In thefe words of ‘feb, ** The Lord 
gave, and the Lord hath taken away,” the tenfes are moft pro- 
perly ufed. If, inftead of gave, the aorift, the tranflators had 
ufed the compound tenfe hath given, it would have been impro- 
per, becaufe what the Lord gave was at that time taken away, 
fo that the action of giving could not in any way be faid to 
be prefent ; whereas the next verb take, is moft properly in the 
eompound tenfe, becaufe his wealth then continued to be taken 
away. But if he had faid fo after he had got back'his wealth, 
it would not have been proper; he muft then have faid, The 
_ Lord took away, becaufe the action of taking, with its confe- 
_ quences, were then paft.—The plufquam perfe&t is a compofi- 
tion ofthe paft with the paft; and exprefles that the action is 
paft, not only with refpe&t to the prefent zow, but alfo with 
re{pect to another action likewife paft: J had written a letter 
when you came in. The paft is combined with the future, when 
_an action is fpoken of as future with refpeét to the time of the 
{peech, but paft with refpect to another event likewife future : 
tL fhall have written when he will come in. 

‘This explanation of the Greek tenfes our Author fupports by 
quotations from the ancient grammarians; and then proceeds 
to examine Dr, Ciarke’s fyftem on this fubje&. In thefe ftric- 
tures he gives us this important piece of information: ¢ Dr. 
Clarke divides all time, as I do, into paft, prefent, and future.’ 

We are not furprifed to find this zealous advocate for the 
ancients preferring the method of expreffing the relations of 

nouns, 
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nouns, and the tenfes and moods of verbs, by inflexions and 
cafes, to the modern ufe of prepofitions and auxiliaries, But, 
if it were not too bold an attempt, to ftand forth in defence of 
modern languages, after his general cenfure of all fuch attempts, 
as the effect of that contemptible {pecies of vanity, which is founded 
in ignorance, we might perhaps venture to infinuate that the fe- 
veral grounds on which he refts his preference are not fo folid 
as he feems to imagine. The arguments in favour of the an- 
cients on this head may all be reduced to thefe two, that in- 
flexions are favourable to the harmony of language, and in- 
creafe the perfpicuity and variety of compofition.— With refpe& 
to melody of ftyle, let a comparifon be fairly made betweén 
that perpetual repetition of the fame founds, which the declen- 
fions and conjugations in the Greek and Roman languages oc- 
cafion, and the endlefs diverfity in the termination of both 
nouns and verbs in modern tongues ; and it will not be dif- 
puted that, as far as variety of found contributes to melody, 
the latter have greatly the advantage over the former. * But 
thefe inflexions afford an opportunity for a much greater va- 
riety of arrangement than the ufe of prepofitions and auxilia- 
ries.’ True; and what has been the confequence? The an- 
cients, paying a much larger fhare of attention to this fpecies 
of ornament than it deferved, have often obfcured, fometimes 
impaired, the fenfe for the fake of the found. Experience 

roves that modern languages are capable of a confiderable de- 
gree of melody ; and if in this refpeét they fall fhort of the an- 
cient (though even this may be queftioned) the lofs is amply 
compenfated, by the fuperior perfpicuity and precifion, of which 
their conftruction renders them capable. The variety of rela- 
tions which the fame termination is often ufed to exprefs, in 
nouns fubftantive, is one confiderable fource of difficulty and 
ambiguity in the ancient languages. In like manner feveral of 
the lefler variations of time and mode are often confounded in 
the beft ancient writers, and indeed do not admit of a diftin& 
and precife expreffion in the Greek or Latin languages. Whereas 
in Englifh, we are able, by the help of prepofitions, to point 
out the relations of things without ambiguity ; and our auxilia- 
ties am, have, may, might, can, could, muff, &c. with their fe- 
veral changes and combinations, enable us to exprefs the va- 
fiations of time, volition, and perception, in the ufe of verbs, 
with greater precifion than the ancients. 

‘There is a beauty in compofition arifing from artificial ar- 
Tangement, on which our Author lays much ftrefs; ¢ that it 
places a fentence before the mind in one complex view, and 


gives the fenfe fo interwoven and compounded, that the mind 


muft needs perceive it altogether or not at all.— Whatever 
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muft be united in the mind, he adds, fhould be united in the 
compofition: and whatever excites the mind to exert that 
uniting faculty ought to be efteemed an advantage.’ But bee 
fore we can judge of the force of this argument in favour of 
ancient languages, we muft have a clearer idea of the fpecies 
of excellence here infifted on, than the Writer’s words have 
given us. We cannot conceive that intricacy of conftruction 
can conduce to clearnefs or ftrength of conception ; or that 
when the fenfe is twifted and interwoven, it can be diftina] 

difcerned, ti!l the mind has been at the pains to cifentangle the 
threads, and place them in their proper order. And for our 
parts, we think ourfelves much obliged to thofe writers who 
fave us this trouble, by ranging their ideas and expreffions in 
the order of nature and common tenfe. But perhaps this is the 
effe& of an Englifh education; or, perhaps, in preferring that 
kind of compofition which, as our Author exprefles it, breaks 
down the fenfe, and makes a kind of pap of tt, fit only ta feed the 
minds of children, we only betray the weaknefs of our digeftiye 
faculties. 

Before our Author takes leave of the formal part of language, 
he touches on the fubject of derivation, chiefly to fhew, that 
almoft al] the radical words in the Greek tongue are verbs, and 
to introduce a fingular hypothefis, afterwards to be noticed, 
He then concludes this part with an ingenious difcuffion of the 
queftion, Whether words are by nature fignificant, or only by 
inftitution ? and he determines, that they are arbitrarily framed, 
with a view to derivation and inflexion, 

In the next part of the work, which treats of the material 
part of language, vocal found, the track marked out by the 
ancients is {o clofely followed, that we find few things fufi- 
ciently new to require particular notice. Under the general 
head of vocal found are included articulation, accent, and 

uantity. 

In {peaking of articulation, the Author follows the injudicious 
arrangement of elementary founds given by the ancient gram- 
marians, without attempting a more natural and philofophical 
explanation of the fubjeét, and without taking any notice of 
what has been offered on this head by tne moderns, and parti- 
cularly by a Jate writer, of whom he afierwards makes refped- 
ful mention, Mr. Herries *, 

He takes much pains to fupport the opinion, that the an- 
cient Greeks made ufe of accents in reading or fpeaking ; by 
which he underftands, real notes of mufic, or variations of the 
height of the voice upon different fyllables; and, after explain- 
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ing the nature of mufical notes, quotes a paflage from Diony- 
Gus Halicarnaflenfis to prove, that the acute accent raifed the 
voice about a fifth, and the grave depreffed it as much. He 
likewife attempts to fhew, that the ufe of accents was perfectly 
confiftent with quantity, a fhort fyllable admitting of an acute 
or grave accent, as well as a long one. Probably this opinion 
(which is here maintained with much learning and ingenuity) 
inay be true: but if it be, an argument may be deduced from 
hence againft the modern ufe of accents in writing or reading 
Greek, perhaps more conclufive than any which their warmeft 
opponents have hitherto urged: for this kind of mufical read~ 
ing is fo totally different from the modern manner of {peaking, 
that nothing could be {uppofed more ludicrous than an Englifh- 
man pretending to read an.ancient author in true Greek reci- 
tative, | 

Concerning quantity, or the comparative length of fyllables, 
our Author {peaks in a confufed and unfatisfactory manner, for 
want of having previoufly afcertained the nature of fimple 
founds. He is particularly unfortunate in his remarks concern 
ing quantity in Englifh verfe. Adopting the York/hire or the 
Scotch pronunciation, he fays, that in the words holy, gho/t, 
the o is founded as if it were the diphthong oa, and is therefore 
long. Having laid down this pofition, that Englith verfe, is 
made by accent, not by quantity, he fupports it, by faying, 
that if the accented fyllables in any verfe be made either long 
or fhort at pleafure, the verfe ftill remains. Poffibly there may 
be fome foundation for the pofition, and fome force in the ar- 
gument by which it is defended; but before our Author at- 
tempted to make converts to his opinion concerning Englifh 
verfe, it had been well if his contempt for modern accomplifh- 
ments had permitted him to Jearn to read it. He would not 
then have faid, that in the firft verfe of the Paradife Loit, the 
hve accented fyllables are, man’s, dis, be, and, fruit. 

Of men’s fir difobedience and the fruit ! 
Titum = ti-tum ti-tum ti-tum U--tum! 

After this fpecimen of the Author’s ideas of the melody of 
Englifh verfe, our Readers will readily excufe us if we take 
leave of this part of his work, and proceed to what he has ad- 
vanced, in his THIRD Book, concerning the compofition of 
language, 

Having briefly explained the principles of fyntax, he refumes 
and fupports at large, one of his favourite opinions, that the ar- 
tificial arrangement of words in ancient writers is an improve- 
ment gmt only of the melody but the fenfe: but as we have al- 
ready" exprefled our fentiments on this topic, and find nothing 
in this part of the work which inclines us to alter them, we 
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pafs on to the Author’s remarks on compofition as it refpeds 
SOUND. 

Here we find feveral obfervations on the combination of con. 
fonants, fyllables, and words, chiefly referring to the Greek 
language, which fhow that the Author has itudied the fubje@ 
with great attention, and proves that melody of language was 
much regarded by the Greeks, and cultivated with great fuccefs, 

This volume clofes with a high encomium on the Greek 
Janguage ; an account of the nature of the Chinefe language, 
chiefly extracted from Du Halde ; and a fummary view of the 
philofophical language invented by Bifhop Wilkins. 

To this volume are added, by way of fupplement, three dif- 
fertations. The firft, On the Formation of the Greek Language, 
fupports an hypothefis which is fo extremely curious and won- 
derful, that we cannot doubt, notwithitanding any claim which 
Mynheer Hempiterhufius, the Dutch profeflor *, may make, 
but that the honour of the difcovery refts folely with our inge- 
nious Author. ‘That we may not keep our learned Readers 
longer in fufpenfe on fo interefting an occafion, we inform them 
that the Greek language is, in this diflertation, proved to be 
derived from thefe five déqads, aw, ew, sw, ow, uw; that © thefe 
‘d¢fads are the radical and primitive founds of the language; 
from which, combined with other vowels and confonants, the 
whole language, in long order, and a wonderful progrefs of gent- 
ration, is to be deduced.’ Ye lovers of fimplicity! read, and 
be aftonifhed ! The whole GREEK LANGUAGE is derived from 
FIVE woRDs. Say not, ** And wherefore five ?” The fimpli- 
fying power which hath done this could, doubtlefs, have done 
more, and have proved the whole language to be derived from 
one word, from one letter, ©. But Pythagoras forbad. In 
his fchool our great etymologift hath learned to pay due refpett 
to the dgjad, + * becaufe it is the paflage from unity to number, 
and becaufe—it is one of the principles of all number :’ there- 
a it is that he hath derived the Greek language from five 
dffads. 

This differtation is followed by two others, one of which is 


- written to fhew, that the Greek language is conftruéted with a 
peculiar _— to melody ; the other,:that the arrangement of 
words in 


reek authors, particularly Demofthenes, adds per- 
{picuity and force to the fenfe, as well as harmony to the found. 
Thefe differtations we recommend to the attentive perufal of 
thofe efeus Readers whofe microfcopic intellects are formed for 
the infpection of fuch minutiae. B < 
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Imitations of ihe Chara&ers of Theophraflus. 8v% 
2s. fewed. Leacroft. 1774. 


HEOPHRASTUS was the renowned fcholar of Ariftotle, 
5 pr his fucceffor in his gl@ious fchool of the philofophy of 
nature and humanity. He has left to the world fome few mo- 
numents that, while they plead a claim to the beft honours of 
literature, fuggeft a painful reflection on his loft labours. The 
perifhed productions of his fcholar, Menander, fcarcely affect 
us with a more tender remembrance. Menander was the poet 
of charaéteriftic life, and derived, no doubt, his firft principles 
of excellence from that mafter, who commanded the province 
both of unanimated and animated nature —For Theophraftus 
was not like Solomon’s fool, whofé eyes went to the ends of the 
earth and returned not again. From his refearches in the gene- 
ral productions of the univerfe, he came home to the province 
of man, and employed his accumulated knowledge in the delj- 
neation of moral characters. 

Many, above two hundred, we are told by ancient writers, 
were the productions of his pen; of which, however only fixtecn 
tracts remain, 

Of thefe, his charaGters are not the leaft valuable, It feems 
to have efcaped this Author’s notice, that they were tranflatéd 
into French long ago by La Bruyere, and prefixed to his Carac- 
teres ou les Meeurs de ce Siecle, which gained him the name of the 
modern Theophraftus. This tranflation was preceded by a 
Difcours fur Theophrafie, from which our Author might have 
felected further materials for the life of the Greek philofopher. 

Whether our Englifh imitator has «ny right to difpute with 
La Bruyere the title of the modern Theophraitus, we fhail leave 
to the judgment of our Readers, after firft giving him the pri- 
vilege of ftanding upon the faireft ground, by fetting forth his 
own account of his attempt. ‘ 

‘ Theophraftus left his own works, and thofe of Ariftotle, to his 
friend Neleus, of Scepfis, near Pergamus, one of the executors of his 
will, The heirs of this Neleus, who were as deftitute of zeal as of 
learning, having buried thefe treafures, as fome fay, left they ‘fhould 
be feized by the king of Pergamus, they remained in this unworthy 
fituation for feveral ages, They were at laft difcovered, and brought 
to Rome in the time of Cicero, who, we may fuppofe, was under 
high obligations to thefe writings, and by their means pofflibly was 


ArT. Il. 


. made a convert to the Academic, which, as he himfelf fays, differed 


but in name from the Peripatetic feét. The ignorance of the tran- 
{cribers, employed by bookfellers at Rome, was, if poffible, more 
fatal than the vaults at Pergamus; and, in truth, the critics of the 
middle ages feem to have been lefs attentive, than became them, 
to the preferving and collating thefe valuable remains. Stobzus 
had only inferted the firft fifteen characters in his colleétions: at the 
revival of letters, H. Stephens met with MSS. which afforded him 
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eight more. The laft five were communicated to Cafaubon from 
the Palatine library at Heidelberg. 

‘ Permit me to obferve in this place, that our Author’s imperfec. 
tions feem rather owing to accidental circumftances, than to. an 
defeé in his own tafte or judgmegt. One fault however we | 
not conceal, namely, an iddeltcact and coarfenefs of ideas and ex. 
preffions, which to a modern reader would feem quite inexcufable. 
I thal! not enquire with Dr. Gally, whether the delicacy of the pre- 
fent age does not proceed from an affected nicety, or a fulfe tafte, 
rather than the intrinfic nature of things; but only obierve, from the 

eneral character we have feen our Author bear for elegance, and a 
punttilious obfervance of decorum, that this fault was rather in the 
age, than in the mam. Cafaubon argues, from his frequent mention 
of vociferation, that he had tender ears; and indeed every inftance 
of impropriety, which he produces, conveys at the fame time a fufli- 
cient evidence of his own difapprobation of it. 

‘ From what has been faid, the reader will have a competent idea 
of the difficulties which have attended the prefent work. ‘To recon- 
cile it to modern notions, to make the confufed charaéters confittent, 
and to keep up a diftin¢étion between the very fimilar ones, wasa 
work of no fmall attention. I have not, however, taken fo greata 
liberty with the original, as to attempt a reduction of the feemingly 
mi{placed inftances ; nor are any of them totally omitted, though 
fome perhaps might have been fpared. Shall it be owned, that two 
or three whole characters were for fome time rejected, as incapable of 
being fuccefsfully handled, either on account of their obfcurity or 
coarfenefs of manners? By the advice however of an excellent critic, 
in order to render the work complete, they have been new modelled 
and retained, without difgrace, it is hoped, to their fellows. 

‘ The learned reader will perceive, that new introduétions are fub- 
ftituted in the room of the dry Ariftotelian definitions which are pre- 
fixed to all the original pieces. Many inftances are tran{pofed in the 
fame character, for the fake either of peripicuity, or a better con- 
clufion, or for fome other inferior reafon. The word Jmitations, in 
the title, is adopted, it muft be owned, for want of a better, though 
the following fketches might almoit pafs for originals, fo total a 
change has been fometimes made, efpecially in the Sixteenth Cha- 
rater, where the nature of the fubject required it; and fo much 
new matter introduced, efpecially in the Third, where incoherence is 
the charatteriftic. 

‘ Ifeither the language or ideas ih the following fheets fhould 
feem to fall below the ftandard of modern refinement, it is hoped, 
that the nature of the perfons here introduced will apologife for the 
want of an extreme attention to a talte which, however laudable in 
itfelf, it may not always perhaps be poffible to comply with. It is 
requefted too, that if any thing fhould feem awkward or unneceffary, 
the Reader would not pafs an unfavourable judgment without firit 
referring to the original paffage. 

‘ The maunzers in the original are certainly general, and confe- 
quently, it was apprehended, might appear with advantage at any 
other period, Our Clowa, for inftance, is not exclufively the pro- 
duce of this or that particular country, but only one who is removed 
from, 
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from fociety, and deftitute of all politenefs; nor is our Courtier the 
attendant upon this or any other court, but a general favour-hunter 
): he is, in fhort, as the poet fings, 
‘© The courtier {mooth, who forty years had fhin’d 

«© An humble fervant to all human kind.” : 
The fame might be faid of the other charatters. As to the cu/foms 
sndeed, which are widely different from the manners, as they refer to 
the exterior, and not interior conduct, thefe muft neceffarily have 
been local and particular; they are now therefore, in courfe, 
adapted to the age and nation to which they are at prefent addreffed. 
© Meffrs. Colman and Thornton did well in not attempting to 
modernife, or generalife, their authors. ‘The laws of the drama 
would not have admitted fuch violence ; nor could they have got rid 
of the cu/foms upon which each plot, and perhaps every fcene, is 
founded. Mr. Colman therefore fhould have faid, that the cu/oms, 
and not the manners, prevailing in them all, are wholly Grecian, 
Manners, as Mr. Thornton acknowledges, will ever be much alike, 
at leatt in civilized nations. ; 

‘ A great part of the following fheets have lain by, even a longer 
time than is prefcribed by the great critic; as appears indeed by 
fome names and circumftances which occur, though feveral others of 
later fame have occafionally crept in during the revifals they have 
from time to time undergone. Such as they are, I thall fubmit them 
to the candour of the Public, and conclade’ with the Proem prefixed 
by the author himfelf to the original work, and addreffed to a friend 
of his, named Polycles.’ 

Then follows the Proem of Theophraftus, well worthy of 


attention : 
PROEM or THEOPHRAST US. 

‘ I have often wondered, when I confidered the fubje&t, and per- 
haps fhall never ceafe to wonder, how it happens, that fince we * all 
partake of the fame air, and make ufe of the fame fyftem of educa- 
tion, we fhould neverthelefs have fuch a diverfity of manners. For my 
part, Polycles, having long ftudied human nature, being now ninety- 
nine ¢ years old, and having been converfant with many different 
people, among whom I have narrowly examined both the good and 
the bad, it feemed a duty incumbent on me, to give an accurate de- 
fcription of their different purfuits; for which purpofe I fhall care- 
fully point out to you their refpeftive peculiarities both of temper 
and conduct, For lam or OPINION, MY DEAR PoLYCLEs, THAT 
OUR POSTERITY WILL BE BENEFITED BY HAVING SUCH EXAMPLES 
TO REFER TO. ‘THESE CHARACTERS WILL ENABLE THEM TO DIS- 
CERN ANB, ATTACH THEMSELVES TO THE WORTHIEST, SO AS IN 
THE END NOT TO BE INFERIOR TO THEM. Let us now proceed to 
the work before us, and let me befpeak your attention, and opinion 


when ) 


( Apeoxes 





* * The original fays a/l Greece, but it feems to mean Attica, or 
at moft Grecia propria.’ , 

t ‘ There muft Certainly be fome miftake here, which is by no 
means accounted for by the ctitics; for Cafaubon’s conjecture, that 
# might have crept into the text inftead of ¢4’, would make him an 
undred and nine.’ 
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how far I have fucceeded, Without further preface, or circumlo. 
cution, I -thall begin with that fort of men called Difembler;, | 
fhall define the P akon, and then proceed to defcribe the Difembly 
what kind of mami he is, and by what particular bias he is actuated, 
In like manner I fhall endeavour to explain and particularife the 
other charatters, as I originally propofed.’ 

Of the manner in which thefe Imitations are executed, we 


fhall give only two CHARACTERS : 
THE PRATER. 


‘ The Prater would outprove by far 
E’en Serjeant BorHeram at the bar : 
He might be {aid abroad to walk, 

Like Indian envoys, with a tal&. 
Should you attempt to tell a ftory, 

The Prater joftles in before ye, 
With—Sir, you feem to have forgot ; 
Why I was there upon the fpot, 

And if you'll favour me a little, 

I can explain it to a tittle. 

Should you refume it—Hold, fays he, 
We'll fpeak of that, Sir, prefently ; 
Or—Ay, that’s well remember’d—now 
Pll tell you when, and where, and how. 
Or, wanting reafons for diffenting, 

He ftops your mouth by complimenting— 
‘You’ve faid enough, Sir, to evince 

The ftrength of your fuperior fenfe : 
You ere indeed a nonpareil, 

You comprehend a thing fo well. 

It fomehow quite infpires a man— 
Well, Pll inform you all I can. 

Or fometimes he miftakes, and then 
His ftumble helps him in again. 

At Drury-Lane—I beg your pardon, 

I think it was at Covent-Garden— 

No, faith! it was at Drury-Lane ; 

The fact however 1’ll explain. 

So here again your worfhip’s flung 

By his fuperior flight of tongue : 

Then, after making his attack 

On you, or me, or Tom, or Jack, 
He’ll croud himfelf extremely free 

Into fome pick’d fociety, 

And fend amongft ’em fuch a volly 

Of his impertinence and folly, 

And make fo great a noife and hubbub, 
‘That they’re oblig’d to break their club up, 
‘If by mifchance this noify fool 

Intrudes upon a public fchool, 

Greek, Latin, Hebrew, quit the field; 
All other tongues to his muft yield ; 
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He talks the matters all away, 

And gives the boys a holiday. 

When you endeavoar to take leave, 
He’s fure to ftick upon your fleeve, 
Defirous to procure by walking 

An opportunity of talking. 

He’s vilely calculated for 

A trufty privy-counfellor ; 

For in his giddy thoughtlefs way 

Your greateft fecrets he’ll betray : 
However his beft field for tattle 

Is certainly the field of battle, 

If once he gets you on that ground, 

By nice manceuvres wheeling round, 
He talks away as glib as can be 

Of Frep’rick, Ferpinanp, and Granby ; 
Pell-mell encounters fronts and rears, 
And you he flanks at both your ears ; 
Till you yourfelf, you need not doubt it, 
Mutt fly, before the French are routed. 
lf he has made, on fome occafion, 

A long elaborate oration, 

You, as a connoiffeur, and lover 

Of eloquence, muft hear it over : 

For that fame vulgar herd, he’ll fwear it, 
Know little of rhetoric merit. 

In gen’ral moft of thofe whofe fate 

It is to hear this parrot prate, 

No manner of attention pay, 

But fall afleep, or fteal away. 

If with his clack he interferes 

In pablic courts, or theatres, 

He feldom ftops, or feems to care 

How often they cry ‘* Silence there !’” 
He’ll give you, when he makes a feait, 
A belly-full—of talk at leaf ; 

And having fairly drank his fill, 

His tongue thus oil’d is glibber ftill ; 
And then he fplutters like a beldam, 
That’s dipt for fcolding in a mill-dam. 
He feems upon this head to be 
Infenfible of raillery ; 

For laugh, and call him what you will, 
He neither ftops, nor takes it ill ; 

Nor does he comprehend the fatire 
When his own children, from pure nature, 
Lifp out, as up his knees they creep, 
Papa, do—ftory us to fleep.’ 


THE VULGAR WAG. 


* The Vulgar Wag our {pleen provokes, 
The fcavenger of vulgar jokes ; 
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For decent companies unfit, 

Though he mifru/fs that he’s a wit. 
With fome ftrange impudence he greets 
A modeft woman in the ftreets, 

And fwears, when he perceives her blufhing, 
She reddens like the parfon’s cufhion. 
At plays he gives himfelf fuch airs, 
Hell fit and counteraér the play’rs ; 

And juft when ev’ry one that’s prefent 
Remains attentive, he’s fo pleafant, 
He’l! grunt or whiftle, till all eyes 
Turn on the fool with ftrange furprife 
To fee him play his part fo well, 
Without his motley cap, and bell. 

To people quite unknown he'll call, 
Hip, Roger! or, How goes it, Moll? 
And fetch a man of bufinefs back, 
Half a ftreet’s length, with, Hark ye, Jack, 
A man that’s crofs’d by adverfe fate 
He’s ready to congratulate ; 

Or, out of fun, he’ll lead a ftranger 
Into fome foolifh fcrape or danger. 
Sometimes, as through the ftreets he reels, 
With fools and fidlers at his heels, 
He’ll hold out liquors, or provifion, 

To fome poor beggar, in derifion, 

And cry, Look here, you ftarveling dog, 
Don’t your chaps water at this prog? 
In barbers’ fhops he fticks his face, 
Proclaiming, without fhame or grace, 
That he fhall be dead drunk by four, 
With Captain Cuttace and his whore ; 
Both dev’lith honeft, one may {wear— 
But let this fellow’s guefts beware ; 
He’d play ’em fome ungracious tricks, 
With drugs perhaps their liquors mix, 
Or, to crown all his wondrous feats, 
Clip horfe-hair in between their fheets. 
His ufual wit hath fomething in’t, 

That fhows it coin’d in felfith mint ; 
He’|l find fome means of making folks 
Defray his reck’ning for his: jokes, 
And, when requir’d to pay his half, 
Difcharge it by a loud horfe-laugh. 

He makes wry faces at the wines, 

If in a coffee-houfe he dines, 

Then begs of all the people round 

To tafte if theirs be good and found. 
He’ll {quabble with an apple-woman, 
That is not, we'll fuppofe, a dumb one, 
And take advantage of the fray 

To pick her nuts and pears away. 
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Should a few ftrollers ftrive to earn 
A wretched pittance in a barn, 

He'll teach his little baftard Jack 

To {muggle Falitaf through a crack, 
Or gratis at the end flip in, 

And catch a glimpfe of Harlequin. 

if fome one fhould a prefent make, 
And bid him keep it for his fake, 
Away he goes, and thinks it funny 
To turn it into ready money, 

Of debts he'll not difcharge the whole, 
But ftops fome trifling part for toll ; 
And from a public treat purlains 

A fowl, on which next day he dines. 
He claps upon his parter’s back, 

Of luggage a prodigious pack ; 

But, the poor fellow to requite, 

He {wears he’ll keep his belly light. 
if Robin finds at unawares 

A purfe, he'll bellow out, ‘* Half fhares !” 
His other fervants too hell cheat 

In dealing out their daily meat. 
Thus his poor wits he mifapplies, 
Poor rogues to teafe and tantalize ; 
While to the wife he flands confeit 
No jeiter, but himfelf a jeit.’ 


Thele degagées rhymes are not without inaccuracies, which we 
have not at prefent time to point out. Here are alfo mifcon- 
ftructions of the Greek, fuch as Aoyios, learned, apsAotinos, not 
zealous; and the age of Theophrattus, at the time of writing 
his characters, g5 for 99, &c. L 

@ 





Art. IIL. Spenfer’s Fairy Queen attempted in Blank Verfe, Canto I. 
4to. 18. Davies. 1774. 


. HE Tranfpofer of the following canto has undertaken 
this work, with a view to render the poem of the 

Fairy Queen more intelligible, having met with many perfons 
of underftanding and a tafte for reading, who, whilft they ad 
mire the imagery, invention, and fentiments of the Author, do 
not chufe to be at the pains to feek for them amongft his un- 
couth phrafes and obfolete ftyle: if this fpecimen is approved 
by the indulgent Public, the remainder of the poem is ready for 
the prefs, and the whole will be comprized in one neat pocket 
volume, which, as it will give the Reader the fubftance of four 
volumes at a much lefs expence, will not, it is prefumed, hide 
from his view one real beauty of this valuable work, the Editor 
having attended to the original as much as poflible, and {carcely 
ventured 
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ventured (except the verfification) to make any material alterg. 
tion in a plan formed by /uch @ great mafter of Nature.’ 

Such is the Author’s prefatory advertifement, and though it 
be hard to attack any man in his apology, yet we who are con. 
cerned in maintaining the purity of Englith compofition, éan- 
not withhold our cenfure, whenever that is neglected. In the 
above fhort advertifement there are no fewer than three jnac. 
curacies of expreffion, *¢ If this fpecimen, fays the Author, is 
approved by the indulgent Public, the remainder of the poem is 
ready for the prefs, and the whole will be’, &c. inftead of, being 
ready for the prefs, the whole, &c. for the remainder is ready 
for the prefs, whether the fpecimen is approved or not.—In. 
ftead of except the verfification, he fhould have written, except in 
the verfification ; and for /uch a great mafter, fo great a matter, 

To find fault with trifling errors, merely tor the fake of cri- 
ticifing, is no part of our intention; when we cenfure an in. 
accurate, or a flovenly ftyle, we mean to put future writers 
upon their guard againft thefe defects, and thereby to preferve 
the precifion of our language. 

As this Writer has re-verfified the whole Fairy Queen, his 
labour muft have been confiderable; and we fhall, therefore, 
neither hurt his intereft nor offend his hopes by inviting the 
Public to accede to our opinion ; for, how abfurd foever it may 
appear to us, to ftrip the ancient allegory of its primeval trap- 
pings (perhaps the moft refpectable circumftances belonging to 
it) and to pin upon a tapeftry-hero a maccaroni’s ftraw-hat and 
white apron, there may be many whom, as the Author inti- 
mates, the cheapne/s of the book and the familiarity of the lan- 
guage may induce to purchafe it. And if fuch can _perfuade 
themfelves that they here read Spenfer, we have no objection. 

The following foreft-piece will fhew the manner in which 
this work is executed : 

SPENSER. 
Much ’gan they praife the trees fo ftraight and high, 
The failing pine, the cedar proud and tall, 
The vine-prop elm, the poplar never dry, 
The builder oak, fole king of forefts all, 
The afpine good for faves, the cyprefs funeral. 


The laurel, mead of mighty conquerors 
And poets fage, the fir that weepeth ftill, 
The willow worn of forlorn paramours, 
The eugh, obedient to the bender’s will, 
The birch for fhafts, the fallow for the mill, 
The myrrh fweet bleeding in the bitter wound, 
The warlike beech, the afh for nothing ill, 
The fruitful olive, and the platane round, 
The carver holme, the maple feldom inward found. 


Tué 
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THE TRANSPOSER. 


Much did they praife the trees fo ftraight and tall, 
The failing pine, the cedar’s tow’ring top, 
The vine-prop’d elm, the poplar never dry, 
The builder oak (the fovereign of the woods) 
The afpive /rorg, the cyprefs funeral, 

The laurel, (crown of mighty conquerors, 

And poets fage) the fir that weepeth ftill, 

The willow worn by difappointed love, 

And oft by genius, the obedient yew, 

The birch for fhafts, the fallow for the mill, 
The myrrh f{weet-bleeding in the bitter wound, 
The warlike deach, the ath for nought unfit, 
The fruitful olive, and the round plantain, 
The carver holme, the maple feldom found. 


The vine-prop’d elm is erroneous : it is not the vine that props 
the elm: Spenfer’s expreffion is right. That poet does not call 
the afpine good for ftaves on account of its ftrength, but its 
fmoothnefs and fine polifh, it fhould therefore have been the 
afpine fmooth. Plaintain is an herb, and not the platane of 
Spenfer. The modern name of that is planetree. ‘There is in 
deed a tree in the Weft Indies called the plantain tree, but that 
is not remarkably round, nor the trce meant here. a. . 





Art.1V. Godfrey of Bulloign ; or, the Gierufalemme Liberata of Tor- 
guatoTafjo, abridged and altered. Inf{cribed to Lady M**. 42mo, 


2s. 6d, fewed. Dodfley. 1774. 


' F the following poem the Author has only to fay, that 

it has been the amufement of fome leifure hours in the 
country. He had a mind to try if he could put together thofe 
parts of Taflo’s Jerufalem, which afforded him the moft en- 
tertainment, and form a little poem of them, which migh¢ 
not be unentertaining to others. And as Taffo, in many parts 
of his Jerufatem, imitated Virgil very clofely, the Author has 
not fcrupled to make ufe of Mr. Dryden’s excellent tranflation 
of that poet’s works.’ , 

So that here, gentle Reader, if you like gosd and cheap, you 
have another bargain. As in the foregoing Article you are 
promifed the quinteflence of Spenfer in a pocket bottle, you 
have here the elixir of Taflo in-a phial. The Author, like 
an induftrious bee +, in the country, has fet his chemical powers 
to work, and partly by his own fkill, and partly by the affift- 
ance of that rare chemift, John Dryden, together with other 
helps meet and unmeet for him, has Ait off an e/:gant pre{crip- 
lion tor the flow fever in both fexes, which may be called the 
Lady s Eau de Parefféy or the fine Gentleman’s Uternarium. 





+ Floriféeris ut apes in faltibus is his motto. 
Rey, Feb, 1775, I scrioufly, 
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Serioufly, fuch is the indolence, and fuch the luxury of the 
age, that even letters are vifibly affefied by them. Authors are 
mutilated and ftripped of half their works, that no fair hand 
may feel the weight of a folio. The whole ftructure of epic 
and heroic poems is deftroyed, that the delicate Reader may have 
an eafy glance at a few fhining materials. Bookfellers encourage, 
and Authors contribute [their own idlenefs bearing witnefs] to 
this general mutilation, fo inaufpicious to the caufe of learning 
and the polite arts, The altars of genius are no longer above 
the reach of facrilegious hands, and Spenfer and Taflo, crowned 
with everlafting bays, are beheld through a medium that is at 
leaft unworthy of them *. 

Boox I. 
Of Europe’s armies, and the chief I fing, 
Who freed the city of the heav’nly king. 
Long toils he for the glorious prize fuftain’d, 
Both by his valour and his wifdom gain’d. 

From this account it appears that the city was twice taken, 
once by the valour of the hero, and once by his wifdom. 

When the Author calls upon his Mufe, he fays, ¢ Thou bid 
my breaft, &c. Thou tune my numbers, &c.’ which is cer- 
tainly not the moft courtly mode of addrefs, 

. Soon after he calls upon his patronefs to accept 

This verfe, recording virtuous heroes arms, 
And beauty’s elegance, fo like thy charms. 

Now, from this conftruction, either the verfe, or the heroes 
arms, or beauty’s elegance, or all of them, may be like the 
Jady’s charms. 

Pembroke’s brave Earl and Rockingham was there, 
And the illuftrious Marquis of Kildare ! 
There are heroics for you! but what are thefe to 
(Book VII.) 


A ponderous ftone, by Solyman fet fy, 
Struck on the breaft the Duke of Normandy. 
= o 


a * 
And view the glorious chief with vaf delight. 
Vulgar ! 
In the night-piece, at the end of the firft book, when the 
whole creation is reprefented afleep, 
The painted birds, amid the fylvan fhade, 
is, originally, the fault of Virgil, and, therefore, the Author 
muft not be accufed, though his tafte may be impeached for 
its admiffion : 





Pifeque volucres. 
The epithet has no contraft to fleep, no cencern with it. 


a — 





* Spenfer’s map, it muft be owned, is the more decent of the two. 
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Book II. 


Mean time a guard from of a tow’r defcries, 


Woefw ! 


But far too weak to match her matchlefs might. 
An Hybernicifm! Can any thing, weak or ftrong, match 
what is matchle/s ? 
We fhall attend no longer to this petty performance. Of 
Taffo’s Jerufalem, with Hoole’s tranflation, our Readers will 


find a large critical account in the 2gth volume of the Review. 
oe 





— 


Art. V. GaraTeo; or, a Treatife on Politeness and Delicacy of Man- 
ners. Addrefled to a young Nobleman. From the Italian of 
Monfig. Giovanni della Cafa, Archbithop of Benevento, 12Mo. 


2s. 6d. fewed. Dodfley. 1774. 


HIS little tract has been long held in the higheft efteem 

on the continent, and tranflated into the Latin and 
French languages: and, though written at a time when civi- 
lity had made no great progrefs in Europe, it had then the 
merit of being more general'y ufeful, it is by no means unne- 
ceflary in the prefent age. Containing a variety of hints and 
inftructions for perfonal and focial deportment, it ought to be 
inthe hands of young people in general, but merits the more 
particular attention of thofe to whom fortune has been more 
favourable than birth, and who have rifen to opulence without 
having been habituated to politenefs by a genteel education. 

The following extraéct will give an idea of the work : 

‘ There is another fet of people, fo very tefty, crabbed, and 
morofe, that no one can ever do any thing to their fatisfaction : 
and who, whatever is faid to them, anfwer with a frowning 
afpect: neither is there any end of their chiding and reproach 
ing their fervants. And thus, they difturb a whole company 
with continual exclamations of this kind: ‘* So! how early 
you called me up this morning!” ** Pray look; how cleverly 
you have japanned thefe thoes!” ** How well you attended me 
to church to-day !”” ** You rafcal ! I have a good mind to give 
you my fift in your chops ; I have, fir :"-—This kind of expof- 
tulations are extremely odious and difagreeabie ; and fuch 
people ought to be avoided, as one would fly from the plague. 
For though a man may be really, and in his heart, modelft and 
humble ; and may have contraéted this fort of behaviour, not 
fo much from a bad difpofition, as from negligence and bad 
habit; neverthelefs, as he betrays evident marks of pride in his 
external appearance, he cannot but make himfelf extremely 
odious to mankind: for pride is nothing lefs than a contempt 
of other people; whereas the moft infignificant perfon in the 

I 2 world 
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world fancies himfelf a man of confequence ; and, as I obferveg 
in the beginning of this feGion, of courfe entitled to refped, 
¢ There was at Rome, not many years fince, a moft excel. 
lent perfon, * Ubaldino Bandinelli, a man of a moft penetratin 
genius, and of fingular learning. it was an ufual faying of his, 
© That in al! tiat multitude of people, whom he met in the 
crowded ftreets, as he went to the Pope’s palace, or returned 
from thence, there was not one of them, not only amongft the 
noblemen, courtiers, prelates, or grandees, but even amonst 
the middling or lower fort of peop!e, who did not think him. 
felf, in his own mind, of as much confequence, as he himfelf 
was.” And certainly, if we could truly eftimate the fingular 
virtue of that excellent perfon, there were few men who could 
really be compared to him in dignity and worth. But indeed, 
in things of this kind, we fhould not make ufe of fo exa@a 
ftandard ; nor weigh men by grains or fcruples, as one ma 
fay: for in our behaviour to others, we fhould confider not fo 
much what their rea/ merit is, but (as in rating of money) 
what imaginary value has been ftamped upon them by cuftom, 
and the opinion of the vulgar. Nothing therefore ought to be 
done, in the prefence of thofe whom we are defirous to pleafe, 
which may exhibit an appearance of fuperiority, rather than an 
equality of condition, But every action and every gefture fhould 
be fuch, as may teflify the greateft refpec&t and efteem for the 
perfons wih whom we are in company. For which reafon, 
there are fome things, which, if done in their proper feafon, 
cannot be found fault with ; yet, in regard to the place and the 
peifons prefent, may be extremely reprehenfible. Such, for 
inftance, are angry expoftulations, and the fcolding at fervants, 
as above mentioned : and much more the chaftifing them with 
ftripes before company; for this is exercifing your authority 
and jurifdi@ion, which you ought not by any means to do, in 
the prefence of thofe whom you reverence and refpect, Not 
to mention, that fuch a one offends the whole company which 
is prefent, and interrupts and fpoils their whole converfation; 
epecially 1f any thing of this kind is done at table, a place de- 
dicated entirely to mirth and enjoyment. I repeat it again, there- 
fore, that whatever happens, it is very indecent for a man to difcos 
ver his anger attable; and if he cannot entirely fupprefs his rage, 
he ought, at leaft, fo far to check it, as not to give any uneafi- 
nefs to the company; and more particularly ought you to guard 
againii it, if you happen to have brought ftranvers to dine with 
you ; becaufe you are fuppofed to have invited them to a fcene 
of pleafure, and therefore ought by no means to make them 
-milerable.— For, as four fruit, eaten by other people, fets out 
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teeth on edge; fo to fee them uneafy muft of courfe make us 


happy: , 
orThis book was written about the time of our Queen Eli- 
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Art. VI. 4 Hifory of the Work of Redemption, Containing the 
Outlines of a Body of Divinity, in a Method entirely new. By 
the late Rev. Mr. Jonathan Edwards, Preiident of the College of 
New Jerfey. Svo. 5s. Edinburgh printed, and fold by Buck- 
Jand, &c. in London. 1774. 


a method entirely new ! We are told God made man up- 
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right, but that he hath fought out many inventions. ‘Vhis 
truth is remarkably verified in thofe who are not fatisfied with 
the eafy yoke and light burden offered by Jefus Chrift, but will 
needs add as much as poffible to the difficulty and weight of 
both, by entangling the plain gofpel intoa gordian knot. Here, 
in the book-making phrafe, we are promifed a body of divinity 
ina methed entirely xew. Itis a natural quettion to afk, why 
the old method, hitherto received, might not Jaft a little longer? 
The anfwer is eafy; but the Author is dead, and it will not 
come from his Editors: we will therefore reply—that a vifionary 
divine might not lofe an opportunity of diftinguifhing himfelf 
by new vamping it. Thus every phyfician gives us a treatife 
on fevers, and every fchoolmafter a fyftem of arithmetic or a 
felling book ; al] of them in methods entirely new, and all de- 
rived from one common motive, 

With refpe&t to thefe outlines of a mew body of divinity, as 
fomething will doubtlefs be expected from us concerning the 
wotk, we muft declare it—a long, laboured, dull, confufed 
thapfody ; and fo far from. being in a method entirely new, it 
is merely an attempt to revive the old myftical divinity that dif- 
tracted the Jaft age with pious conundrums: and which, have 
ing, long ago, emigrated to America, we have no reafon to 
with fhould ever be imported back again. 

The general principle eftablifhed throughout the volume, is 
that * The work of redemption is a woik that God carries oa 
from the fall of man to the end of the world.’ From this prin- 
ciple, which has nothing of novelty in it, he deduces three 
Propofitions, 

‘I, That from the fall of man till the incarnation of Chrift, 
God was doing thofe things that were preparatory to Chrift’s 
coming, and working out redemption, and were forerunners 
and earnefts of it, 

* Il. That the time from Chrift’s incarnation, till his refur- 
rection, was fpent in procuring and purchafing redemption. — 
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‘ IIf. That the fpace of time from the refurre&tion of Chrig 
to the end of the world, is all taken up in bringing about o 
accomplifhing the great effect or fuccefs of that purchafe,’ 

THe demonftration of thefe propofitions confifts in recapjty. 
lating the principal events recorded in the Old and New Tefta. 
ments, in ecclefiaftical hiftory fince, and in predictions of what 
is to come to pafs, according to his expofition of the apocal ypfe 
of St. John. It is not to be fuppofed, however, that Mr, kd. 
wards contented himfelf with compiling a dry abridgment of 
facred hiftory ; for making a free ufe of the lights afforded him 
by the prophet Daniel and St. John, what with pofitive affer. 
tions and conclufions, and what with fuppofitions to fupply 
circumftances no where elfe to be found, he has enriched his 
hiftory with every thing that could be fuggefted by the mof 
unbridled imagination. 

The two following paflages may give fome idea of Mr, Ed. 
wards’s hiftoric ftyle, and are parts of his account of the fill 
of man. 

‘ We may fuppofe, that immediately on the fall of man, it 
was made known in heaven among the angels, that God hada 
defign of redemption with refpeét to fallen man, and that Chrif 
had now taken upon him the office and work of a mediator be. 
tween God and man, that they might know their’ bufinel 
henceforward, which was to be fubfervient to Chrift in this 
office. And as Chrift, in this office, has fince that, as God- 
man and Mediator, been folemnly exalted and inftalled the King 
of heaven, and is thenceforward as God-man, Mediator, the 
Light, and as it were, the Sun of heaven, agreeable to Rev, 
xxi. 23. ** And the city had no need of the fun, neither of the 
moon, to fhine in it; for the glory of God did lighten it, and 
the Lamb is the light thereof ;” fo this revelation that was made 


in heaven among the angels, of Chrift’s new having taken orf 


him the office of a mediator between God and man, was asit 
were the firft dawning of this light in heaven. When Chiif 
afcended into heaven after his paffion, and was folemnly in 
ftalied in the throne as King of heaven, then this fun rofe in 
heaven, even the Lamb that is the light of the new Jerufalem, 
But the light began to dawn immediately after the fall —— 

‘ This lower world before the fall enjoyed noon-day light; 
the light of the knowledge of God, the light of his glory, and 
the light of his favour. But when man fell, all this light wa 
at once extinguifhed, and the world reduced back again to totd 
darknefs ; a worfe darknefs than that which was in the begit 
ning of the world, that we read of Gen. i. 2. ‘* And the 
earth was without form, and void, and darkne/s was upon tht 
face of the deep.” This was a darknefs a thoufand times mote 
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remedilefs than that. Neither men nor angels could find out any 
way whereby this darknefs might be fcattered. ‘This darknets 
appeared in its blacknefs then, when Adam and his wife faw 
that they were naked, and fewed fig-leaves, and when they 
heard the voice of the Lord God walking in the garden, and hid 
themfelves among the trees of the garden ; and when God firft 
called them to an account, and faid to Adam, What is this 
that thou haft done? ‘** Haft thou eaten of the tree, whereof 
I commanded thee, that thou fhouldft not eat?” Then we may 
fuppofe that their hearts were filled with fhame and terror. 
But thefe words of God, Gen. iii. 15. were the firft dawning 
of the light of the gofpel after this darknefs. Now firft ap- 
peared fome glimmering of light. after this difmal darknefs, 
which before this was without one glimpfe of light, any beam 
of comfort, or any the leaft hope. It was an obfcure revela- 
tion of the gofpel ; and was not made to Adam or Eve diretly, 
but it was in what God faid to the ferpent. But yet it was 
very comprehenfive, as might be eafily fhown, would it not 
take up too much time.’ 

When a vifionary has once fufficiently intoxicated himfelf 
with pious reveries, it is wonderful to obferve how important 
he becomes, and how prefumptuoufly familiar with his Maker ! 
Thus Mr, Edwards, in relating the delivery of the tables of the 
law to Mofes on Mount Sinai, fcruples not to ftyle Mofes * / 
intimate a friend of God *.’ In another place he fays, * It is 
fit that mankind fhould be informed fomething of God’s defign 
in the government of the world, becaufe they are made capable 
of actively falling in with that defign, and promoting of it, and 
acting herein as his friends and fubjects +.’ The alternative of 
this irreverent theorem is, that if the divine intentions had not 
been communicated, there was a danger of their mifcarrying, 
or being thwarted. We will clofe thefe inftances with a curious 
fpecimen of fpiritual bombaft. 

* Hence we may learn how happy a fociety the church of 
Chrift is. For all this great work is for them. Chrift under- 
took it for their fakes, and for their fakes he carries it on, from 
the fall of man to the end of the world; it is becaufe he has 
loved them with an everlafting love. For their fakes he over- 
turns ftates and kingdoms. For their fakes he fhakes heaven 
and earth. He gives men for them, and people for their life. 
Since they have been precious in God’s fight, they have been 
honourable ; and therefore he firft gives the blood of his own 
Son to them, and then, for their fakes, gives the blood of all 
their enemies, many thoufands and millions, all nations that 
ftand in their way, as a facrifice to their good. For their fakes 
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he made the world, and for their fakes he will deftroy it : fp 
their fakes he built heaven, and for their fakes he makes hig 
angels miniftring fpirits.’ 

Extravagancies of this kind require no comment. 

How Mr. Edwards obtained his knowledge, is beyond our 
comprehenfion, but he fupplies us with fome facts not to be 
met with in any hiftory facred or prophane. In treating of 
Chrift’s humiliation on earth, becaufe a natural circumftance jg 
twice mentioned, that he bungered; this hiftorian boldly deter. 
mines, * that through his poverty he doubtlefs was often pinched 
with hunger, and thirft, and cold. Yet in a fubfequent paflage 
he recolleéts, out of time, that * he was reproached as a glutton 
and drunkard, a friend of publicans and finners.’ He tells us 
© his mother and natural relations were poor, and not able to 
help him; and he was maintained by the charity of fome of his 
difciples while he lived.” And on the foundation of Matt. viii, 
20. he ventures to affirm that Chrift * commonly ufed to lodge 
abroad in the open air, for want of a fhelter to betake himfelf 
to *.” 

Naturalifts have often puzzied themfelves in endeavouring to 
account for the peopling of America; but they may fpare their 
future labours, for the late Prefident of the college of New 
Jerfey tells us it was firft colonifed by the Devil ! If any of our 
Readers are curious to fee in what manner the learned Prefident 
makes this out, we muft refer them to his own words, in 
Pp. 2953 for we have quoted enough. ) 

It was fcarcely worth while to beitow fo much attention on 
a poor departed enthufiaft, were it not in fome meafure out of 
regard to ourfelves, who have frequently fuffered reproach for 
not paying fufficient deference to nonfenfe becaufe it was pious 
nonfenfe ; when there is no {pecies of nonfenfe that hath fo 
pernicious a tendency towards dilordering minds naturally weak. 
We have tco many yet remaining among us of the complexion 
of this American Writer ; but however incorrigible they may 
be, it is our part with St. Paul (who was a fhrewd Keviewer ia 
his day) to bear them recoid, that they have a zeal, but not 
according to knowledge. 

* P. 199, 200. N. 





Art. VIT. 4 Voyage towards the North Pole, undertaken by bis Ma- 
jefy’s Command, 1773. By Conilantine John Phipps. 4to. 125. 6d. 
Boards. Nourfe. 1774. 

ANY attempts have becn made to penetrate thofe froe 
zen feas that cacompals the north pole ; and to difcover 

a north-eaft paflage from Europe to the Eaft-Indies. The firt 

who fuggetted the pracicability and a Vantages of this voyage 

was Aebert Thorne, a merchant of Brito’, fo long aga as the 
year 
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ear 1527: the chief argument, by which he recommends this 

dificult and perilous undertaking, is deduced from the confide- 
ration * that by failing northward and pafling the pole, the na- 
vigation from England to the fpice iflands would be fhorter by 
more than two thoufand leagues, than either from Spain by the 
Straights of Magellan, or Portugal by the Cape of Good Hope:” 
and he was ambitious of making the trial. ‘ God knoweth 
(fays he) that though by it I fhould have no great intereft, yet 
| have had and ftill have no little mind of this bufincfs: fo 
that if I had faculty to my will, it fhould be the firft thing that 
] would underftand, even to attempt, if our feas northward be 
navigable ta the pole or no.’ But it does not appear, that his pro- 
pofal was ever accepted, or that any attcmpts were made in 
confequence of it. 

This northern voyage was recommended by others in the 
fame century. Sir Hugh Willoughby was the firlt who engaged 
in this dangerous undertaking. He was fent out in 1553 with 
three fhips under his command, in order to make difcoveries 
tothe north-eaft: but, failing within fight of Spitfbergen, he 
was driven back by a ftorin and obliged to winter in the river 
Arzina, on the coaft of Lapland; where he with all his come 
pany were froze to death. 

The next adventurer, who traverfed thefe feas, was captain 
Burrough, under commiffion from the Mufcovy merchants, in 
1556: he difcovered the Straits of Waygats, and Nova Zem- 
bla, landed ow the north coaft of Ruffia, and having aflociated 
fome time with the Samoieds, returned before winter. 

The next attempt was made in 1580, by Peti and ‘fackman, 
who, availing themfelves of the information derived from the 
lat voyage, paffed the Strait, and, being repulied by the float- 
ing ice, agitated’ by the ftrong current of the river Ody, were 
obliged to defift from profecuting their difcoveries, and return 
to England. 

In the beginning of the next century, Barents, a Dutch na- 
vigator, was fent on the fame perilous invettigation; but the 
captain, with moit of the crew, after Jofing their fhip, and en= 
during incredible hardfhips, were under a neceflity of wintering 
in Nova Zembla, and died on their paffage to Colx in Lapland. 

Purchas, in the third volume of his Pilgrims, gives a parti- 
cular account of thefe'and feveral other unfuccefsful voyages, 
However, the firft undertaking of this kind which Captain 

‘pps has recorded, in his Introductory Difcourfe, is that of 

enry Eludjon, who was fent out in 1607, ‘at the charge of cer 
faa merchants of London, to difcovera paflage’ by the North 
Pole to Japan and China. ‘ He fell in with the land (accord- 
gto the account given of this voyage by Purchas) to the 
Wektward in latitude 73°, on the 21ft of Janc, which he named 
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Hold-with-hope. The 27th he fell in with Spitfbergen, ang 
met with much ice; he got to 80° 23°, which was the norther. 
moft latitude he obferved in.’ 

In 1609, the Mufcovy-company fitted out another adven. 
turer, who was twice difappointed in his attempts to get be. 
yond the latitude of 79° 50. ‘Jonas Pocle, the commander of 
this expedition, was yet more unfortunate in a fecond voyage, 
which he undertook with the fame view, in 1611 3 for, after 
having reached about 80°, he was obliged to return to Spit- 
{bergen for the fifhery, where he loft his fhip. 

Baffin and Fotherby were employed by the Ruffian company 
in 1014, to no better purpofe; and the laft of thefe adventurers 
renewed the attempt the next year without fuccefs ; in confe. 
quence of which, the company, tired with the expence of fruit. 
lefs expeditions, never employed any more fhips on the difcovery, 

‘I am happy (fays Captain Phipps) in an opportunity of 
doing juftice to the memory of thefe men; which, without 
having traced their fteps, and experienced their difficulties, it 
would have been impoffible to have done. They appear to have 
encountered dangers, which at that period muft have been pz. 
ticularly alarming from their novelty, with the greateft forti- 
tude and perfeverance ; as well as to have fhewn a degree of 
diligence and fkill, not only in the ordinary and pra@tical, but 
more fcientific parts of their profeffion, which might have done 
honour to modern feamen, with all their advantages of later 
improvements.’ 

What credit is due tothe reports of chance adventurers, or to 
the exaggerated relations of Dutch navigators, we prefume not 
abfolutely to determine; but we have had many accounts of much 
nearer approaches to the Pole than any which have been now 
recited. We find, from an abftract of the original regifterol 
the Royal Society publifhed in Dr. Birch’s Hiffory, &c. that Mr 
Grey who had vifited Greenland, was afked by Mr. Oldenburgh 
* how near any hath been known to approach the Pole ?” He at 
fwered, that once he met, upon the coaft of Greenland, a Hol 
lander, that {wore he had been but half a degree from the Pole 
fhawing him his journal; which was alfo attefted by his mite; 
where they had feen no ice nor land, but all water. It is added, 
“this feems incredible.’ We are difpofed, at leaft, to fulpent 
our affent to fuch hearfay evidence, till it is farther confirmél 
by well-attefted fas : more efpecially as both ancient and recell 
weil-authenticated fa&ts evince the contrary. 

This important object was totally neglected (if we excef 
the fruitlefs attempt of Captain Wood in 1670) till 1775 
when, at the motion of the Royal Society, a propofal w# 
Jaid before his Majefty for ‘ an expedition to try how far 


vigation was practicable towards the North Pole, which bi 
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Majefty was pleafed to direct fhould be immediately undertaken, 
with every encouragement that could countenance fuch 
an enterprife, and every afliftance that could contribute to its 
fuccefs.’ Captain Phipps, on hearing of the defign, offered 
his fervice, and was intrufted with the conduct of this under- 
taking. ‘Two fhips were feleéted for the voyage, and pro- 
vided with every kind of accommodation, that could conduce 
to the health and fafety of the adventurers, and che fuccefs of 
their undertaking. ‘They were furnifhed likewife with a va- 
riety of inftruments fit for making obfervations and experi- 
ments ; nor was the minuteft circumftance overlooked, that had 
any probable tendency to render their voyage of general utility. 

Accordingly, in May 1773, Captain Phipps received his 
inftructions for the voyage, «ireGting him to fall down to the 
Nore, in the RACEHorsE ; and taking under his command the 
Carcass, to make the beft of his way to the northward, and 
proceed up to the North Pole, or as far towards it as pofhble, 
and as nearly upon a meridian as the ice or other obftructions 
might admit; and, during the courfe of the voyage, to make 
fuch obfervations of every kind as might be ufetul to navi- 
gation, or tend to the promotion of natural know!edge: in 
cafe of arriving at the Pole, and even finding free navigation 
on the oppofite meridian, not to proceed any further; and at 
all events to fecure his return to the Nore before the winter 
fet in. 

He was authorized by an additional claufe, to proceed, in 
unforefeen cafes, according to his own difcretion. 

Being joined byCaptain Lutwidge in the Carcafs, they fet 
fail on the 4th of June, and proceeded on their voyage. 

In the fequel of this article we fhall fele€&t fome of the moft 
remarkable particulars that occur in the Commodore’s journal, 
and give as accurate an account as our limits will allow of the 
moft important obfervations and experiments related, more at 
large, in the Appendix. It cannot be expected, that, in a 
voyage through frozen feas, and along uninhabited coafts, there 
fhould be muct: to gratify the mere curiofity of the Reader : it 
is fuficient, that the principal object of this undertaking was 
tefolutely purfued, and that no opportunity was neglected of 
making ufeful experiments and obfervations. 

In the evening of the 27th of June, they were, by all their 
reckonings, in the latitude of the fouth part of Spitfbergen ; 
but without any appearance of ice, or fight of land. In the 
afternoon of the next day they picked up a piece of drift-wood, 
which was fir, and not worm-eaten ; and at night faw the land 
at 10 or 12 leagues diftance to the eaftward; their longitude 
at 6 being by the watch 7° 50 E. On the 2gth they ftood in 
clofe with the land. 
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The coaft appeared to be neither habitable nor acceffible : ig 
was formed by high, barren, black rocks, without the leaf 
marks of vegetation; in many places bare and pointed, in other 
parts covered with {now, appearing even above the clouds : the 
vallies between the high cliffs were filled with {now or ice, 
This profpect would have fuggefted the idea of perpetual win. 
ter, had not the mildnefs of the weather, the {mooth water, 
bright fun-fhine, and conftant day-light, given a cheerfulnefs 
and novelty to the whole of this itriking and romantic fcene, 
The latitude of the Black Point, where they had an opportu- 
nity of making feveral obfervations, was found to be 772 
59 IL". 

On the 13th of July, after having been driven to and fro 
by the fluats of ice, they worked into Vogel Sang, where they 
anchored. ¢ The north-eafternmoft point is the Cioven Cliff, 
a bare rock fo called from the top of it refembling a cloven 
hoof, which appearance it has always worn, having been named 
by fome of the firft Dutch navigators who frequented thefe feas, 
This rock, being detached from the other mountains and joined 
to the reft of the ifland by alow narrow ifthmus, preferves in 
all fituations the fame form; and being nearly perpendicular, 
it is never difguifed by fnow. ‘Thefe circumftances render it 
one of the moft remarkable points on the coaft. The north- 
weftermoft land is an high bluff point, called by the Dutch, 
Vogel Sang. Tiris found, though open to the northward, is 
not liable to any inconvenience from that circumftance, the 
main body of the ice lying fo near as to prevent any great fea; 
nor are fhips in any danger from the loofe ice fetting in, as 
this road communicates with feveral others formed by different 
iflands, between all which there are fafe paflages.” As they 
ftaid here feveral days, they had leifure for making many ob- 
fervations. ‘The latitude of the ifland on which the obfer- 
vations were made, they found to be 79° 50’—longitude 10° 
2° 30° E.; variation 20° 38° W.; dip 82° 7’; latitude of Clo- 
ven Clitf 79° 53°; longitude 9° 59° 30° E.: Hacluyt’s Head 
Land lat. 79° 47° and long. 9° 41° 30° E. The ftate of the 
thermometer differed little at noon and midnight; its greateft 
height being 58° } and leaft 51°. From the top of one of the 
hills, they were able to fee feveral Jeagues to the N.E. the ice 
appeared uniform and compact as far as their view extended. 

On the 18th and rgth they coafted along the ice in order to 
find an opening, weftward, but tono purpofe: and at one in 
in the afternoon of the 2eth, they were by their reckoning in 


Jat. about 80° 34’, Afterwards they renewed their attempts of 


pafiing through the ice eaftwards; and on the 25th they pafled 
Heer-feld, which they had often attempted to do before ; and 
sading the {ca open to the north eaft, they flattered themfelves 
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ing on the mofs; one we killed, and found it fat and of high 
flavour. We fawa light grey-coloured fox; and a creature 
fomewhat larger than a weazel with fhort ears, long tail, ang 
{kin fpotted white and black. ‘The ifland abounds with fmajj 
{fnipes, fimilar to the jack-fnipe in England. The ducks were 
now hatching their eggs and many wild geefe feeding by the 
water fide.’ In their return from reconnoitering this ifland, 
they wounded a fea-horfe, which dived and brought up with 
it a number of others. Thefe joined in an attack upon the 
boat, wrefted the oar from one of the men, and had like to 
have overfet her: but on the arrival of another boat, they dif. 
perfed. A fimilar attack they had before met with off Moffm 
ifland. On the goth, being in lat. 80° 31° and long. 18° 48’ E, 
they were inclofed by the ice; and nothing could be feen from 
the higheft eminence but one continued plain of fmooth 
unbroken ice, bounded only by the horizon: they alfo 
faw land ftretching to the S. E. laid down in the Dutch chants, 
as iflands. ‘The main body of ice (before traced from W. toE,) 
they now perceived to join to thefe iflands, and from'them to 
what is called the North Eaft Land. In returning, the ice hav. 
ing clofed much fince they went, they were frequently forced 
to haul the boat over itto other openings. The weather exceed. 
ingly fine and mild, and unufually clear, The fcene was 
beautiful and picturefque ; the two fhips becalmed in a large 
bay, with three apparent openings between the iflands which 
formed it, but every where furrounded with ice as far as we 
could fee, with fome ftreams of water; not a breath of air; 
the water perfectly fmooth; the ice covered with fnow, low 
and even, except a few broken pieces near the edges: the pools 
of water in the middle of the pieces were frozen over with 
young ice. The field of ice to which they moored the thips 
was eight yards ten inches thick at one end, and feven yards 
eleven inches at the other. Having remained in this alarming 
fituation for feveral days, and every effort to difengage them 
felves proving fruitlefs, the Captain determined to fit out the 
boats for their return, and on the morning of the 7th of Au 
guft fet out with the launch over the ice ; but at the fame time 
every precaution was ufed to releafe the fhips. The boats wert 


hauled about 5 miles over the ice. They were, however, o § 


the gth agreeably furprifed to find that the fhips had driven 
much more than they expected: and the wind {pringing up to the 
N.N.E, the morning of the roth they crowded fail and forced 
their way through the heavy ice into the open fea: and on th 
y1th they came to anchor in the harbour of Simeerenberg, 
the coaft of Spit/bergen. They continued here till the 19th; 
and finding it impoflible to proceed to the northward, they 
made the beft of their way home. 
During 
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During their ftay on the coatt of Spit/bergen, they had an op- 

tunity of particularly obferving one of the moft remarkable 
icebergs which are to be met with in this northern lJati- 
tude. ‘Icebergs are large bodies of ice filling the vallies be- 
tween the high mountains, the face towards the fea is nearly 
perpendicular, and of a very lively light green colour.’ An 
engraving of one of them is annexed *. It * was about three 
hundred feet high, with a cafcade of water ifluing out of it. 
The black mountains, white fnow, and beautiful colour of the 
ice make a very romantick and uncommon picture. Large 
pieces frequently break off from the icebergs, and fall with 
great noife into the water: we obferved one piece which had 
floated out into the bay, and grounded in twenty-four fathom ; 
it was fifty feet high above the furface of the water, and of 
the fame beautiful colour as the iceberg.’ 

Capt. Phipps clofes his account of this country with fome gene- 
ral obfervations, from which we fhall only extra& the following : 

‘The ftone we found was chiefly a kind of marble, which 
diffolved eafily in the marine acid. We perceived no marks of 
minerals of any kind, nor the leaft appearance of prefent, or 
semains of former, volcanos. Neither did we meet with infeéts, 
or any {pecies of reptiles; not even the common earth-worm. 
We faw no fprings or rivers, the water, which we found in 
great plenty, being all produced by the melting of the fnow 
from the mountains. During the whole time we were in thefe 
latitudes, there was no thunder or lightning.’ 

Neither the nature of our publication nor the limits to which 
we are neceflarily confined will allow us to be very minute in 
recording the experiments, which were made, in the courfe of 
this voyage. To give our Readers a juft idea of the whole 
procefs by which they were conducted would oblige us to tref- 
pafs too much on other articles, more generally entertaining. 
We muft therefore content ourfelves, for the moft part, with 
the final refult. 

Captain Phipps has taken great pains to render a voyage, ne= 
cellarily barren of amufing incidents, inftructive and interefting. 
The practical navigator, the aftronomer, and the naturalift, will 
derive much information from the perufal of the Appendix to 
this work, The firft article contains obfervations on the va- 
tious methods of meafuring a fhip’s way. As the captain failed 
nearly on a meridian, he had a favourable opportunity of mak- 
ing experiments on different /ags, and of particularly afcer- 
taining the utility of a late improvement of this nautica! inftru- 





* The whole work is richly embellifhed with copper-plates. 
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ment by M. Bouguer ; an account of which may be feen in the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences for the Year i747: ang 
he recommends it, upon the whole, as preferable to that jp 
common ufe. The Mezameter, defcribed by M. de la Charniere, 
and as yet but little known, was ufefully applied, in the courfe 
of this voyage, to the purpofes of marine furveying : the ob. 
fervations made with this inftrument form the fecond article of 
the Appendix. Captain Phipps concludes, from a feries of 
very accurate obfervations on the variation, * that near the Ja. 
titude of 80”, if it alters at all with time, it does not alter jp 
any degree as it does in thefe latitudes.,.—————* If Foatherby’s 
were taken with a compafs in which a correction was made 
for the variation at London, his obfervation agrees exadtly with 
thofe made by me in Vogel Sang and Smeerenberg : and thofe of 
Poole and Baffin differ fo little from mine, that the difference 
need not be regarded, But the variation in London now dif- 
fers from what it was at that time above twenty-fix degrees,’ 
He infers likewife, § that in going to the eaftward in the lati- 
tude of 80°, the wefterly variation decreafes very confiderably 
from a difference in the longitude.’ It appears, moreover, from 
very accurate obfervations on the dip of the needle, that it 
increafes in going north: nor does Captain Phipps apprehend, 
that the dip is fubject to any variation in the fame place at dif. 
ferent periods of time. ‘The following extract from the an- 
nexed table may amufe the curiofity of fome of our Readers, 
Lat. 51° 35° Mean dip 73° 31° Lat. 60° 18° Mean dip 752 
Lat. 78° 2° Mean dip 80° 26° Lat. 80" 12° Mean dip 81° 52’ 
Lat. 80° 27” Mean dip 82° 2%’. 

The meteorological obfervations make the next article*, 
Under the head of mifcellaneous experiments, we find that the 
ebferved refraction in the latitude of Smeerenberg anfwered 
within a few feconds to the calculation in Dr. Bradley’s ta- 
ble; whence it may be reafonably prefumed, that the refrace 
tions in the higher latitudes follow the fame law as in thefe, 
Dr. Irving made an experiment to determine the fpecific gra 


~ ————<!,, 





* The initruments made ufe of in keeping the meteorological 
journal were, a marine barometer, prepared by Mr, Nairne; Mn 
De Luc’s new hygrometer; and a manometer, conftructed by Mr 
Ramfden for this voyage. This laft inftrument is of a new contrivance 
for afcertaining the differences in the denfity of the air, arifing from 
the changes in its weight and heat: but as it is yet in a itate of ate 
knowledged imperfection, we fhal!, for the prefent, omit any farther 
account of it. Captain Phipps, however, imagines, that by future 
improvement it may be rendered of great ufe in determining refrate 
tions for aftronomical obfervations, and for indicating an approache 
ing gale of wind at fea. 3 
vity 
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vity of ice, and found, on oS in pet — the 
thermometer being 34°, that fourteen fifteenth parts funk un- 
der the furface of the water. It flvated in brandy juft proof ; 
and fell to the bottom at once, and immediately diffolved in 
rectified fpirits of wine. 

Soundings were obtained, under circumftances of peculiar 
accuracy, and in the main ocean, at the depth of fix hun- 
dred and eighty-three fathom: and many experiments were 
made in-order to afcertain the temperature of the fea at dif- 
ferent depths below the furface, fume by means of lord Charles 
Cavendifh’s thermometer, and others by a bottle of Dr, Ir- 
yino’s contrivance. When the heat of the air was 487°, that 
of the water at the depth of 780 fathom was 26°; in another 
trial, the heat of the air being 5§9°3, that of the water 673 
fathom deep was only 32°: and in the founding before men- 
tioned of 683 fathom a thermometer plunged into the water 
raifed (by means of Dr. Irving’s bottle) from the bottom ftood 
at 40°; in water from the furface at 55°; and in the fhade, 
the heat of the air was 66°. Thefe two methods, it is ob- 
ferved, give a different refult; bur the conclufions from both 
are very contrary to the obfervations of Captain Douglas near 
the coatts of Lapland and Norway in 1769. From his expe- 
riments, which, we formerly remarked, were ‘* riot fufficiently 
numerous to jultify a general conclufion,” it was inferred, that 
the temperature gradually zncreafed, as the thermometer was 
funk to greater depths, See Phil. Tranf. vol. 60. and Monthly 
Rev. vol. 46. p. 182. The temperature of the fea was like- 
wife tried, when agitated by a very hard gale of wind; the 
thermometer plunged into a wave of the fea rofe from 50°, 
its height in the air, to 62°: Dr. Irving, by this experiment, 
has confirmed an obfervation of Plutarch in his natural quef- 
tions, “* that the fea becomes warmer by being agitated in 
waves,” 

The next article contains the obfervations that were made 
on the ifland of Spitfbergen, for afcertaining the height of a 
mountain: thofe by the barometer were under the care of Dr. 
Irving, while Captain Phipps was employed in determining it 
geometrically. By the fea fide the barometer ftood at 30,040 
inches and the thermometer at 50°; on the fummit of the 
mountain, the barometer was at 28,266 inches, and the ther= 
mometer 42°: about an hour later at the fame place, the 
former was at 28,258, and the latter at 42°; by the iea fide, 
the barometer was 30,032 inches and the thermometer at 44%. 
M. de Luc calculated the height of the mountain from the tuft 
obfervation 1585 feet, and from the fecond 1592 fect: fo that 
the mean height is 15884 feet. But by geometrical meafure- 
Ment it was found to be only 1503, 5 feet lefs by 84, 7 feet 
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than the barometrical altitude: A difference which Capt. Phipm 
is at a lofs to account for. 

The obfervations on the pendulum, though not fo complete ang 
perfeSt as the aftronomer might wifh, are neverthclefs acceps 
able and interefting. They are recited with great fairnefs ang 
impartiality ; fo that perfons fkilled iz aftronomical calcula, 
tions have an opportunity of tracing and examining for them. 
felves ‘ every ftep towards the conclufion, and by, that mean 
be enabled to detect any error that may have crept into the 
operation ; or draw fuch further conclufions as their ingenuit 
may fuggelt, and the materials here given may warrant.’ We 
fha!] endeavour to fhew in a fubfequent article wherein they . 
fail: and for the fake of brevity fhall only give the general re. , 
fult as it is here ftated. ¢ A pendulum (fays Captain Phipps) “ 
which vibrates feconds at London, will gain from feventy-two 
to feverity-three feconds in the twenty-four hours, in latitude ) 
77° 50; allowing the temperature of the air to be the fame in 7 


‘both places. Thefe obfervations give a figure of the earth re 
nearer to Sir Ifaac Newton’s computation than any others which ry 
have hitherto been made. 
According to Sir Ifaac Newton the pen- « 
dulum gains in latitude 79° 50 — 66%, 9; lo 
In which cafe the equatorial diameter | 
would be to the polar as — — 230 to 229: | ‘ 
According to Mr, Bradley’s computation, ‘ 
from Mr. Campbell’s obfervations — 76, 6; ‘ 
Equatorial diameter to the polaras — — 201 to 200: & y, 
According to Maupertuis, — 86, 53 " 
Equatorial diameter to the polaras — — 178 to 179: 
ae to — me 725 28 
According to my obfervations j 73, 063 


210,7 to 209,7: 
‘The mean of which is very nearly as 212 to 211. 
In the catalogue of natural produ@ions, the Reader my — 
find feveral fpecimens of plants and animals, fome of which 
are little known, and others, never before defcribed. | 
- But we muft haften to terminate this article, already too far 
prolonged, with a brief account of Dr. Jrving’s contrivance 
tor obtaining frefh water from the fea by diftillation *. In 
his method, no foreign ingredients are made ufe of; neithr F 
‘the Lapis infernalis and calcined bones of Mr. Appleby, nor the § 
foap leys of Dr. Butler, nor the ‘powdered chalk of Dt 
Hales; vor is it fubje&t to the inconveniences and difficulti¢s 


Equatorial diameter to the polar as —_ at2ip 9 a I 





— 


* See Dr, Lind’s smpeachment of Dr. Isving’s method, Rev. fot 
Auguit; 1774, p. 160. : « 
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sippy of Dr. Lind’s method, nor to thofe of Mr. Heffman’s, firft at- 
mpted inthe year 1765, and of others, practifed about the 
sib time. Nothing is required but a fimple tube, which is 

Cpt. aalily made, even at fea, and applied to the fhip’s kettle or 

and boiler. This tube is to be fitted clofe to the top of the boiler, 

ula. and placed in an horizontal direction, in order to prevent any 
compreflion of the fluid; and by means of a mop, pafled 
ss along its upper furface, to be kept conftantly wet. We muft 
the fer to his own account for the farther improvements of this 
uP practicable and ufeful contrivance ; and conclude with Cap- 

We tain Phipps’s recital of the advantages attending it. 

they ‘We began this day (June 20th) to make ufe of Dr. /r- 

‘te ying's apparatus for diftilling frefh water from the fea: re- 

Ps) peated trials gave us the moft fatisfaQtory proof of its utility : 

(WO F the water produced from it was perfectly free from falt, and 

ude wholefome; being ufed for boiling the fhip’s provifions; which 

*™ F convenience would alone be a defirable object in all voyages, 

independent of the benefit of fo ufeful a refource in cafe of dif- 

ftrefs for water. ‘ 

¢ The quantity produced every day varied from accidental 
circumftances, but was generally from thirty-four to forty gal- 
lons, without any great addition of fuel. “T’wice indeed, the 

_— quantity produced was only twenty-three gallons on each dif- 

9: F tillation ; this amounts to more than a quart for each many 

which, though not a plentiful allowance, is much more than 

what is neceflary for fubfiftence. In cafes of real neceffity 
have no reafon to doubt that a much greater quantity might 

., BE beproduced without an inconvenient expence of fuel,’ 

%: The laft article in the appendix is an account of the aftrono- 
tical obfervations and time-keepers *, by Mr. Lyons ; who, for 
this purpofe, embarked in the voyage, by appointtnent of the 

5 Board of Longitude. 





7: . 

" * For Remarks on this part of the work, our Readers are referred 
ay to the next enfuing article. R. ooh 
ch 


Ast, VII. Remarks on the Objervations made in the late Voyage 
mm towards the North Pole, for determining the Acceleration of the Pen- 
dulum, in Latitude 79° 50’. By Samuel Horfley, LL.D. Sec. 





fa R. S$. Ina Letter to the Hon. Conftantine John Phipps. 4to. is. 
. White. 1774. 

| —_- ee “i 
he R. Horfley, in this publication, has deteSted two errors in 
, the calculations of Mr§@//rae/ Lyons relating to the gaia 
‘ of the pendulum recited in th@ foregoing article: which, per 
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the intelligent and candid may afcribe them, it is proper 4, 
obferve, in this place, that Captain Phipps is no other wife 
accountable for them than by fuffering them to pafs, uney, 
amined and uncorrected. They do not, however, immediate 
affeét the truth of the general obfervation; but reduce th 
evidence of the acceleration of the pendulum to * the com 
rifon with the watch, and the fix altitudes of the fun take, 
with the aftronomical quadrant for determining the lofs of th 
watch.’ The farther confirmation of this aftronomical Ae 
deratum deduced from the cbfervation of the fun’s return y 
the vertical wire of the equacorial teleicope, ts clearly evince 
to be ‘* imaginary,” and to atiie merely from an error in the 
computation. 

As to the ultimate conclufion ‘ that thefe obfervations give, 
figure of the earth nearer to Sir ifaac Newton’s computation, 
than any others which have hitherto been made’ (fee the pre 
ceding article), Dr. Horfey’s reafoning feems materially to af. 
fect it. * Zf (iays he) the meridians be ellipfes, or, if the fi 
gure of the earth be that of afphcroid generated by there 
volution of an ellipfis, turning on its fhorter axis, the parti. 
cular figure, or the ellipticity of the generating ellipfis, which 
your o}{ervations give, is nearer to what Sir Ifaac Newton faith 
it fhould be, if the globe were homogeneous, than any that 
can be derived from former obfervations. But yet it is not 
what you imagine. ‘Taking the gain of the pendulum in lati. 
tude 79° 50° exactly as you ftate it, the difference between 
the equatorial and the polar diameter, is about as much lef 
than the Newtonian computation makes it, and the hypothefs 
of homogeneity would require, as you reckon it to be greater, 
The proportion of 212 to 211 fhould indeed, according tp 
your obfervations, be the proportion of the force that a€ts upon 
the pendulum at the poles, to the force acting upon it at the 
equator. But this is by no means the fame with the propor 
tion of the equatorial diameter to the polar. If the globe were 

»homoggHeous, the equatorial diameter would exceed the polar 
by 3, of the length of the latter: and the polar force would 


alfo exceed the equatorial by the like part. But if the difference | 


between the polar and equatorial force be greater than ii, 
(which may be the cafe in an heterogeneous globe, and feems 
to be the cafe in ours,) then the difference of the diameters 
fhould, according to theory, be lefs than 245, and vice verfa.’ - 
In confequence of this reafoning, and by means of a theo 
rem, demonftrated by Monf. Cia:rault, in his treatife on the 
Figure of the Earth, Dr. H. determined the ellipticity of the 
earth’s figure, according to the obfervations of the pendulum 
now publifhed, to be 37. This, he fays, is the true conclufion 
en the fuppofition, that the meridians are ellipfes: a fupponaey 
thoug 
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h it isthe foundation of the prefent theory, the truth of 
may be queftioned from experiment. Ac- 
‘the increment of the force which 
pendulum, as we approach the poles, fhould be as 
f the fine of the latitude; or which is the fame 
as we approach the equator, fhould be 
fquare of the cofine of the latitude.’ But, Dr. A 
ends, that obfervations of the pendulum in different la- 


which are here fubjoined, do not eftablith 
the differ- 


‘ |f the meridians are ot e)lipfes, 
or it may not, be pro- 
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tional to the diiference between the polar and the equatorial 
force; but it is quite an uncertainiy, what relation fubfifts be- 
tween the one quantity and the otuer , our whole theory, except 
fo far as it relates to the homogeneous {fpheroid, is built upon 
falfe alumptions, and there is no faying, what figure of the 
earth any obfervations of the penduium give.’ 

This pamphlet ought to be annexed to every copy of Cap 
tain Phipps’s book, and bound up with it. 


R-- s. 





Aer. 1X. Moral Difcourfes on Providence, &c. By Thomas Hunter, 


M. A. Vicar of Weaverham in Chethire. 
Warrington, printed. Sold by Cadell in London. 


fewed. 
HE firft volume of thefe fermons is entirely devoted to 


8vo. 
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the proof of a fuperintending providence, and a vindica- 


tion of the methods of the divine government. 
of the preacher is to manifeft the righteoufnefs of providence 


reat aim 


inhumbling the proud, punifhing the luxurious, and ordaining 
ftates and kingdoms to rife or fall according to the degree in’ 


which virtue or vice prevailed among 


them ; occafionally en- 


deavouring to illuftrate and fupport his affertions, by inftances 
drawn from ancient and modern hiftory. 

‘We cannot, fays Mr. Hunter, {peaking of the ftate of nations, 
the fall of ftates and empires, clofe the page of ancient eaftern ftory, 
without cafting a mournful eye on the broken, yet elegant remains 


of Palmyra, 


At the firft fight, or mere reprefentation of thefe ruins, 


as they are exhibited to us by the curious travellers, their magni- 
ficence and elegance ftrike you with a pleafing wonder, which is 
immediately fucceeded, at leaft I found it fo, with a deep fenfibility 
of the uncertainty of human greatnefs, and the awful procefs of a 


divine providence, in thus humbling 


the efforts of human 


pride. 


In this {cene of defolation, [ thought there appeared vifibly the hand 
ofHeaven. Theravage of an enemy rarely makes fuch univerfal 
ruin, or extends to the laboured demolition of every monument of 
art, efpecially where the materials are fo hard and durable, and no 
The city might have been dif- 


advantage accrues to the ravager. 


mantled u 


pon policy; but it could ferve no interefts to tear its 


bowels, and rend it as it were piece-meal, and limb from limb. 
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But what, or whoever was-the executioner, there appeafs to me 
hand of a righteous God in the execution. City or empire ne 
fell thus low, without fome diitinguifhed and inveterate crimes of i, 
poffefiors preceding. ‘The very ruins before us yet {peak and tell Us, 
that the Palmerines were a delicate and diffolute people; and the py. 
ficflion of the critic on this occafion is both jult and obviog 
‘¢ The want of this fpecies of architefture (the Doric) makes m 
fofpeét, the ruins which now remain, were built at a time, when» 
unbounded luxury had over-run the ttate, and almoft extinguithg 
the natural tafte for truth and propriety *.” And afterwards; «| 
am inclinable to think the ruins now before us. were erected in the 
age immediately preceding, or in that of Zenobia herfelf, whey 
the fplendid Corinthian order only could fatisfy the luxury of th 
times, which had eradicated that tafte for propriety, which othe. 
wife would be occafionally delighted with the milder charms of the 
Doric ordert.” ‘Ihat the Palmerines were grown toa high degree 
of luxury, is to me evident enough by a letter extant of Aurelian 
Zenobia, commanding her fubmiiiion: ‘* Gemmas, argentum, au. 
rum, fericum, cquos, taméles, in erarium Romanum conferast.” And 
the jame writer continuing the fubject of this people, or rather of 
the 7" victory over them, adds, ‘‘ tume ille veftes quas in 
Pmplo Fotis videmus, conferte gemmis; tum Perfici dracones et tiara; 
tum genus purpure quod pofiea nec ulla gens detulit, nec Romanus orbit 
wiait§.’’. The ingenious travellers, who have favoured the Public 
with thefe curious ruins, have obferved that the Palmerines were, 
in the time of Mark Anthony, a rich, trading, and free people, 
How long they had been in poffeflion of thefe advantages we are 
left: to conjeciure, It feems probable, that their riches, and of cour 
their trade, muit have been of fome ftanding; for we {hall find by 
the in{criptions, that in lefs than forty years after, they were lux 
urious and expentive to fuch a degree, as muft have required cont: 
derable wealth to fypport. ' 
' © So jut, obferves Mr, H, and, in general, fo certain, are God's 
judgments to purfue the wicked, and fo regularly has vengeance 
overtaken enormous offenders, that you may often’ forefee the ty- 
rant’s death by his life, and foretell the cruelties he has to {offer 
by thofe he has exercifed: thus generally it fares with nations and 
public communities; and though we may not prefume to limit the 
mercy of God, nor comprehend all the ways of his providence, yet 
this we may fafely afirm, that there has been fearcely a kingdom ot 
ple on earth, with whofe hiftory we are acquainted, who have 
bees fignal fufferers, before they had manifefted themfelves to be 
Giftinguifhed finners ; and we may almoft prediét the fate of ane 
tion from the ftate of its morals. Before the Tartars fubdued the 
kingdom of Corea, we are told that it was full of luxury and de 
bauchery, the whole bufinefs of the Corefians being eating and 
drinking, and giving themfelves up to all lewdnefs. And we may 
prefume from the little oppofition which the fame Tartars met with 
in their invafions of the other Chinefe provinces, that they were 
~ * Letters concerning Tafte, p. 81. + Ibid. p. 8 
t Vopife, Hiffor. Koman. Seriptor. Lat. tom. iis  - § Ibid 
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enerated, and fallen into a flate of cowardice and effe- 

jnacy ac the time of this invafion ; when to ufe the language of the 
hiftorian, it is faid, ‘‘ the Tartars began to try their valour againft 
the delights of China *.” A remarkable inftance of this degenerate 
fpirit we have in the conduct of the Emperor Vu an Lie. The ene- 
in entered his capital, filled it with blood and flaughter, and coming 
to his palace, found him fait afleep, and wholly ignorant of the 
Thaeie the feveral examples with which this Writer tHuftrates 
his fubject, it was to be expected that our own country would 
not be neglected. He greatly applauds Lord Clarendon as an 
hiftorian who frequently and pioufly acknowledges the hand of 

rovidence; and he complains that the later writers of hiftory are 
ofa different caft; taking even lefs notice of a fuperior influence 
in human affairs than Pagans themfelves have done. We agree 
with Mr..Hunter in fuppofing that fome general reflectians of 
the religious kind, might be very fuitably introduced, at times, 
amidft the detail of public occurrences, if we are duly guarded 
againft {uperftition, or bigotied and party applications : we alfo 
agree with him in allowing to Lord Clarendon the merit of a 
pious writer, but itis at the fame time very evident that he 
wrote under the power of party prejudice, and was not free 
from fuperftition. We fhall fubjoin to thefe curfory hints 


fome extracts from thele difcourfes relative to the Englith 
hiftory. 

‘Were we, it is obferved, to read the hiftory of any nation in 
Europe with an eye to its providential adminiftration, it would 

ive us better information, more profit, as well as delight, than the 
political refinements of the moft celebrated wits of Rome or Italy. 
Examine the hiftory of France, Spain, or Britain, with this provi- 
dential key in your hand, it will give you a better infight into the 
caufes of the rife or decline, the profperity or diftrefs, as founded 
in the morals, of each nation, than the {peculations, the comments 
and bold conjectures of the moft fharp fighted politician, or tlatef- 
man, can afford you... There is a time, when the abundance of 
God’s bleffings in the natural world is abufed and applied to luxury 
and excefs; and then heaven interpofes by plague or famine to 
check man’s mifapplication, and to teach him moderation and pious 
gratitude, There isa time when peace is abufed as well as plenty, 
and men under no danger from abroad, grow fearlefly wicked and 
licentious at home. ‘Io remedy this, war is fent from the magazine 
of God, to lay wafte the nations, and to teach mankind to enjoy 
their happinefs with fobriety and a chafte joy. There is a time, 
when the tyrants of the earth, elated with flattery, and grown mad 
with pride, exalt themfelves above humanity, and treat their fub- 
jects as flaves, regardle{s of the rights and properties of thofe whom 
they fhould proteét, and defpifers of both God and man. Againtt 
thefe God raifes.up a fpirit of liberty within the bowels of their owa 
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kingdom, or pours in from abroad fome hardy invader, to vindicate 
the rights of God and man, and to bring fuch enormous offender, 
t»juftice. Again, there is a time, when faction and rebellion rend 
the flate in pieces, and all the boundaries of laws and juttice are 
trampled on ; when power is made the meafure of right, and ambi. 
tion and low felf-intcreft dictate the meafures Of government, ang 
facrifice religion and truth to their luft: againft thefe tieaven raifes 
fome defpotic ruler to awe mutiny into fubmifion, and to chattife 
with fcorpions a people, who would uot be governed by the rule of 
equity and reafon. 

‘We abound with hillories of England, on which every reader 
muft make his own comment, and apply to the fui ject in hand; for 
an honeft, a moral, an impartial hillory of England, a hiftory 
conftructed on Pagan principles, and confined to facts, characters and 
moral reflections, is yet wanting among us. Whenever fucha 
hiftory fhall appear, the hiftory of Providence will appear the mof 
interefting and inftructive parc of the work; and we fthall feea 
nearer and jufter moral connection between effects and cautes, than is 
zt prefent difcernible in the vulgar, partial page of hiftory. For in. 
ftance, a modern hiftorian’s reflection on the conclufion of the peace 
with Spain, in 1748, is as follows: ‘* What then were the fruits 
which Britain reaped from this long and defperate war? A dread. 
ful expence of blood and treafure, difgrace upon digrace, an addi. 
tional load of grievous impofitions, and the national debr accuma 
Jated to the enormous fum of eighty millions *.” Some future hitto. 
rian, who fhall write with the principles of an honett pagan, not to 
pleaie and flatier a party, and not to load the character and memory 
of a miniftry, but to inftruct his countrymen, and to improve the 
fiock of national virtue and piety, will account for this unhappy 
conclufion of the war, as a juit reward, and fignal retribution of the 
immoral commencement of it, attended as it was with the infolence 
of victors, with acclamations of triumph, with feflivity, jollity, and 
univerfal riot. 

‘ We feé and acknowledge the hand of heaven in chatftifing the 
prefumption, and humbling the pride, of the Perfian monarch, of 
Achens in her Sicilian expedition, and of Philip the fecond in his ate | 
tempts againit England: and he muft be a bigor indeed, who feeing 
the iame effects the confequences of the fame caufes, fhall afcribe to 
chance, or the mere operation of nature, or agency of man, in one 
cafe, what in a fimilar cafe he acknowledges as the interpofition of 
God. A Spaniard hath as much reafon to enlift heaven on his fide 
in our difcomfiture this war, as we have to afcribe the defeat of the 
invincible Armada to the favour and interpolition of the fame 
heaven, 

‘ The feafon. when this peace, fo dithonourable to Britain, was 
negociating, is fomething remarkable: ‘* It was at a time, fays the 
fame modern hiftorian, when their affairs, that is of England and her 
allies, began to wear the molt promifing afpect, when the arrival of 
the Ruihan auxiliaries would have fecured an undoubted fuperionity 
in the field; when the Britifh fleet had trampled on the naval power 





* Smollett’s Hiftory of England. 
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ate ¢ France and Spain, intercepted their fupplies of treafure, and cut 
tre of eet ee al b f human nature than to 
nd ‘ Now as we are willing to think better o oe jaa ae 
are fappofe, that either treachery or ignorance coul = ms -F 
bi. inittry to aét the prepofterous part they are here charged wit in 
ind s king the peace, we cannot account for it otherwife than by afcrib- 
_ - * gt a judicial infatuation, or a juft judgment from a 
life that they fhould betray this timidity and ego in — ing 
: of the war, who had exprefied meg arrogance, infolence and pre- 
ion in the commencement of it. ! 

der Ve will not contravert the juftice of the above remarks ; 
for F but we may be allowed to afk, whether on the fuppofition that 
ry ignorance or treachery had contributed to a difadvantageous and 
an 


inglorious conclufion of the war, the event might not ftill be 





ve traced to an over ruling providence, which may fometimes per- 
- mit what it does not immediately ordain, which has all beings 
vi good and bad equally under its controul, and in. ways, aoe 
in. rious to us, caufes them to concur in accomplifhing its all- 
ace ife purpoles ¢ , 
uits & "The ome volume, like the firtt, contains eighteen dif- 
ad courfes, but they are on different topics, fuch as, the Shuna- 
lai. mite ; or the happinefs of private life; the ianctifying nature of 
on divine truth ; the one thing needful; love an effential attri- 
ri bute of God; the different judgment of God and man; moral 
Pn reflections on the hiftory of Jofeph ; vindication of the miniftry 
pr of Jofeph; ferioufnefs, a moral and chriftian duty ; reflections 
ppy on the parable of the rich man and Lazarus; the wifdom of 
‘the being religious ; the character of a good man, . sd os 
ance We hall infert one paflage from the ninth difcourfe in this 
and volume, as a farther fpecimen of this Author’s manner. The 
text of this fermon is in 1. Sam. xvi. 7. ¢* The Lord feeth 
the not as man feeth; for man looketh on the outward appearance 
d only, but the Lord Jooketh on the heart.” 
are ‘ Perhaps, fays this Writer, we are no where more deceived than 
me. inthe common notions we form of happinefs and mifery. To be 
: gay, to be great, to figure in the public walks and fplendid fcenes 
7 of life, to prefide in the councils of the prince, or to blaze in the 
‘ide funthine of the court, to be clothed in purple and fine linen, and to 
she fare fumptuoufly every day, to have riches, honours and pleaiures 
ome atcommand ; thefe in the common eftimation are what compofe the 
| fum and fwbftance, and hichett perfection of human happinefs. _ But 
ail God and his angels who behold things through the medium of pure 
ee reafon, obferve the happy man, unnoticed and unknown by the 
1 her world, an inhabitant of the filent fhade, of itill retreats and flowery 
a} of folitudes, great becaufe above ambition, a conqueror becaufe iupe- 
aia rior to pleafure, rich becaufe content with his fortune, and matter 
Bn of his time, ferene and fatisfied becaufe refigned to the will of hea- 
“e ¥en, and infpired with hopes full of immortality. We ca!) the 
* Smollett’s Hiftory of England. 
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proud and the profperous happy, while we affect to pity and lamene 
the condition of the modeft and the meek, the poor and perfecuted, 
and all thofe who are appointed to tread the rougher paths, or the 
more private walks of life, but eternal wifdom forms a differeng 
judgment, and gives a different fentence; God himfelf hath de 
clared by his fon Jefus Chrift; ‘* Blefled are the poor in fpirit, 
bleffed are the meek; bleffed are ye when men fhall revile you, ang 
perfecute you, and fhall fay all manner of evil againft you falfely for 
my fake; rejoice and be exceeding glad; for great is your reward 
in heaven.”” This is to weigh and pronounce on things as they are, 
mot as they appegr to the -f{uperficial obferver. Moral good, mug 
certainly appear, to him who weigheth the fpirits, as far 1upertortg 
natural, and the virtues and graces, of a much higher and - happier 
order, than the outward accommodations, the gaudy trappings, the 
{plendid follies and lying vanities of life. 

‘The very low condition and circumftances of the poor, which 
feem fo diftref:ful and pitiable in the eyes of wanton and faftidious 
obfervers, are not only tolerable, but generally attended with more 
seal pleafure, and a truer relifh of the bleflings of nature and pro- 
vidence, than fall to the fhare of thofe who poffefs more abundance; 
and enjoy with more extravagance, who are ftrangers to thie:plea- 
fures of gratifying a craving appetite, or of a fupply fent.to relieve 
an urgent want. The very afilictions and calamities which we la- 
ment, may pollibly be, feen and fent as bleflings by the father of 
fpirits, ‘They correct our bewildered fancies, they reduce our vaig 
imaginations, they humble our pride, mortify our paffions, rectify 
the obliquity, and purify the corruption of our nature; they draw 
us ftom fenie to fpirit, from nature to grace, from earth to heaven, 
from the creature to the Creator ; while the pomps and pleafures we 
feem to admire and-envy, ferve only to héighten the malignity and 
corruption of nature, they hide us from ourfelves, they ettrange us 
from virtue, they feparate.us from God, and divert our views from 
the proipe& and bletied kingdom of immortal fpirits. ‘Thus.it ge 
nerally happens, that where we fee, or think we fee, a rich, honow 
rable and therefore a happy man, God fees only a vile and unhappy 
finner. Where we behold and pity the miferable lazar, God regards 
the future angel. Where we defpife meannefs and poverty, God fees 
and approves patience, penitence, devout refignation, and heavenly 
peace of mind. Whilewe lock out for happinefs in the pomp, the 
magnificence and {plendor of a court; God and his angels find itin 
the fhade, in the folitude and ferenity of the righteous mag. We 
purfue pleafure on the lap of dalliance, in bowers of fragrance.and 
draughts of nectared {weets, whereas God has more frequently am 
nexed it to the wildernefs and the folitary place, to the arduous ats 
tempts of virtue, and the mortification of the appetites and paflions: 
we look on, and abhor death as a horrid monfter made only to de 
ftroy and devour, to damp the joys, to cloud, confine and abforb the 
profpedts and pleafures of life ; but God fees and fends it as an angel 
of light, to difperfe the darknefs, and cancel the miferies of morta 
lity, to ftrike off the fetters of our prifon-houfe, and to condud us § 
to light, to liberty. and glory.’ 
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From thefe extracts the Reader will, no doubt, conclude, 
that Mr. Hunter’s difcourfes are ingenious, pious and practical. 
The laft fermon was preached at the funeral of William ; Strate 
ford, Efq; LL.D. The character of that gentleman is well 
drawn up, and fets in an amiable light the fpirit and conduét 
of a true chriftian. ‘he 

We cannot clofe this. article without taking fome notice of 
the Author’s dedication, which, like too many other addrefles 
of this fort, confifts of high and flattering encomiums : allow- 
ing that thefe praifes may be dictated by gratitude or friendthip, 
or fuppofing that the bifhop of Gloucefter merited them with 
the greateft truth, we cannot, however, but think that they 
muft afford difguft to moft readers ; and that they will not be 
altogether approved by the learned prelate himfelf, 





Art. X. Village Memoirs : In a Series of Letters between a Clergy- 
man and his Family in the Country, and hisSonin Town. 12mo. 
38, Davies. 1775. . 


TRSHE Novel-manufaG gd is. not yet wholly abandoned: to 

the lower orders of Grubftreet. Writers of fuperior de- 
gree are fometimes ftill induced to tread this inviting walk of 
literature ; and there are few readers who delight not to follow 
their fteps. 

The Village Memoirs are not to be ranked with the fir? come 
pofitions of this kind; they will not rival a JosepH ANDREWs, 
ora Tom Jones, in the efteem of the Public; but they far 
excel the common productions of the circulating librariesi The 
unknown Author is evidently a man of genius, learning, and 
tafte; but he feems to want the application neceflary to. pro- 
duce a finifhed piece. Here are five hundred good things faid 
in lefs than half that number of pages; but they appear to have 
been difperfed almoft at random, by an heedlefs hand. Here 
is no plan artfully contrived, no pretence to the merit of a wells 
conducted defign, no orderly fucceffion or connexion of inci- 
dents, no originality. or novelty of charaéter. The ftory is but 
a fketch,—the flighteft vehicle, furely, that could have been 
contrived, for the conveyance of. thofe leffons of. inftruétion 
which the ingenious but carelefs Writer chofe to communicate 
to the Public, in this form. Yet, with all this deficiency of 
invention, {cheme, and conduct, it is evident, from the pro- 
priety of his fentiments, and the proofs which he has given of 
his good tafte, and extenfive knowledge of the world, that the 
Author is able (if not unconquerably averfe from application) 
ta produce a work, in this clafs, that. may fairly claim a much 
larger thare of praife than-we can honeftly beftow on his pre- 
fent performance, : 
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. Proofs of. the Author’s tafte, good fenfe, and knowledge’ of 
what pafles in the living world, might be drawn from the ob- 
fervations introduced into this work, relative to Religion, Poetry, 
Criticifm, Theatrical Amufements, Landfcape-Gardening, and 
other fubje&s : but a few of thefe muft fuffice as fpecimens, 
Speaking of our modern dramatic productions, the fentiments 
of Mr. Paulet, the clergyman’s fon, a very fenfible and good 
young man, are thus delivered : : 
¢ In regard. to tragedies—thofe that I have feen are merely ing 
debted to the quackery of a manager for their fuccefs, indeed mof 
of them appear to be made by the fame receipt—the ingredients are 
a tyrant, a marriage, inceft, murder, and a triumph: the poe 
(once thought effential) now feems to make the leaft part of the 
&ion—a fcheme is laid between a manager, a painter, an ay. 
and a fcene-fhifter to fabricate a new piece—the aétion mnf 





. fed d in a part of the world that will beft fuit the {cenery of the 
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houfe; for, by a little dexterity in the painter, the figure of 'a'Co. 
foffus may be eafily changed into an Egyptian idol;—the next ftep 
is to confult the ftrength of the houfe in regard to the performers— 
as there are ho tolerable men, the ladyjmuft recite at leaft half the 
play—they have an old man that can make a fhift to whine out a 
{mall part, a roaring tyrant, and a d—n your blood lover, and then 
the icene-thifters may fupply the reft—Whilft the work is perfecting, 
the public is informed by the news-papers that a gentleman of dif- 
tinguithed abilities (now. abroad) will foon favour the town witha 
new tragedy—the firft night of the performance the houfe is crowded 
in every corner of it (for mankind are not in queft of what is good, 
but of any Hath that they miftake to be a new one)—the curtain 
rifes to foft mufic, the lady makes vows at the altar, the tyrant and 
his trumpets alarm her—fhe faints, and is ordered to be married. 
A hermit fecretes her from the tyrant—difcovers himfelf to be her 
father, the lover finds out the hermitage, and the fecond aét ends 
with their embraces.—They muft then embrace no more—he is her 
brother—fhe flies from him to an altar, or a tomb (this makes va- 
riety in the puppet-fhow)—the tyrant fees her, and would abfolutel 

bear her off, but fhe is refcued by her brother.—In the fourth a 

her brother is feized by the tyrant’s guards—is imprifoned—the vifits 
him—the guards drag her from her brother to the tyrant—he then 
refolves inflantly to marry her—fhe f{creams, and the hermit burfts 
in, and promifes to make an important difcovery, if he will only 
delay the nuptials—the tyrant {flill perfifts—his guards feize the 
hermit—fhe rages, prays, and goes mad—the noife increafes, and 
the theatre is drowned with tears.—ExpeCtation is now big for the 


fifth a&t—what a fcene of diftrefs'—the is abfolutely forced to the 


altar, but there, rather than marry the tyrant, the murderer of her 
race, fhe recovers her fenfes, and murders him herfelf—the guards 
take no notice of the matter, and the houfe applauds her for near @ 
quarter of an hour ;—the hermit then declares that her lover is not 
her brother, but a young prince whom he has educated, and there 
fore with great piety gives his blefling on their nuptials—all then is 
joy 
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. ltation—and thus, agreeable to all the rules of tragedy, 
joy 28 er nilerable happy eiieivonha.—ene half dozen ia the 
pei perhaps may be rather difcontented, but to keep them ia 
humour, a favourite a¢trefs takes off their attention . from the play, 
by giving them the news of the town by way of epilogue. — 

This may not be the exact drama ;. but Sethéna, which I have 
‘uft now feen, is, if poflible, mach more ridiculous and inconfiftent,” 
Mr. Paulet, in the courfe of his obfervations on London, 
does not difdain to take notice of the diverfions of Sadler’s 
Wells; which, he fays, have contributed not only to * dower * 
his idea of the times, but even of human nature : 

‘ | donot, fays he, fo much reflect on the entertainment itfelf as 
it is called, as on the crael means that muft have been made ule of 
before the managers could have procured fo dreadful an exhibition— 
whence can arife the pleafure of feeing children fufpended in the air, 
or tofied about at the utmoft hazard of their lives to gratify the ava- 
rice of unnatural parents? But indeed the country affords almoft as 
ftrong inftances of cruelty, as town, for wrettling, pom dah or 
even foot-ball, are never confidered as diverfions by the common 

ople, but as attended with danger, mifchief, or blood-fhed ;——~ 
” in town, what fhocks me. moft, is that continual flocking to 
executions—in the country, from the lefs frequency of them, even 
butchers weep, but here they are accounted the next diverfions to 
Sadler’s Wells ; and by ufe men can fee a monkey dangling from a 
wire, or a fellow-creature expiring at the gallows with equal uncon- 
cern—how much care therefore fhould be taken to inculcate the 
principles of humanity in youth, a term which in general, I be- 
lieve, is miftaken for cowardice ; how little care indeed is taken, 
even amongft the higher ranks of people, who fuffer their children. 
unmercifully to treat the whole brute-creation, and then wonder that 
in time they become cruel enemies and undutiful children—the 
think not how early thefe inhuman principles are imbibed ; they be- 
gin indeed in infancy only with torturing flies, but they end in de- 
lighting to view the moft horrid murders of the inquifition. 

* At other places of great refort, a dog fhows you what it is 
o'clock ; bears dance minuets, and fparrows country-dances; but 
fuch exhibitions ought not to be allowed in a civilized coyntry; 
for no valuable difcoveries are likely to be made from them, that 
¢an any ways atone for the tortures which the birds or animals matt 
experience in the training.’ 

A wretched, but moft prevailing mode of time-khilling, is no 
lefs juftly exploded, in a letter from the fame gentleman to 
his fifter, which ought to be univerfally read, efpecially by the 
ladies ; as our Author’s very proper reprehenfion of this fafbion- 
able fpecies of idlenefs may, poflibly, contribute fomewhat 
toward rooting out of fociety, a pernicious weed, of which all 
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* * To dower’ is not a very elegant phrafe ; but it is in current 


ule, and therefore we will not contend with the Author concerning 
tts claflical propriety, 
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142 Village Memorrs. 
confiderate people complain, though few have ‘courage enough 
to aim at eradicating it. . . 

——* If you won’t take it quite ill, T muft rally you a little about 
day. vifiting-—to be fare it is confidered as a mark of friendfhip and 
efteem, but I believe in general that it proceeds from [little mioré 
than a love of diffipation, orto gratify an idle curiofity.—I remem. 
ber paying a vifit of the fort you fpeak of, and could not. help ré. 
fie&ting how little amufement there could be either to the entertainers 
or the entertainees.—Thofe who are to entertain are anxious for the’ 
dignity or propriety of the treat, and where there is much anxiety 
there can be little or no comfort—then if any awkward circumftances 
fhould-occur (as the world now goes) they know they will be the 
talk of the whole neighbourhood ; and where fervants are not always 
in trammels, fome will fpill the beer, and others trample on-your 
favourite lap-dog.—On the other hand thofé who are to be enter. 
tained, as foon as they have {wallowed their dinners, ‘talked of the 
wine, the weather, and the roads—heard perhaps that Sir John 
Strigtly’s hares are all fnared, or that Dr, Meanwell has got intoa 
freth difpute about tythes—are abfolutely told that the coach is at 
the.door—This is all the regalement, unlefs perchance the ladies at 
tea -have juft had time. enough to inform them that the Doéor’s 
daughters are grown as fat as porpoifes—nothing more is to be done 
but,.to pack up—recal the coachman who has juft -ftepped back ‘for 
one more draught of ale—to-exprefs great fatisfa€tion for the enter- 
tainment they have received—hope that the family will: rerurn ‘the 
yifit as foon as poflible, which will make ‘them mioft inexpreflibly 
happy, ‘and lo! the laft lagging footman is juftcome out to take his 
horfe.—Well—all ceremonies are now paffed—and as they are fafely 
outof hearing, it is high time to turn every thing-into ridicule, ‘or 
to recount the miferies of the day—‘* To think, fays one lady, of 
all the trouble I had with my hair, and to fee no more company— 
but that is always the cafe whenever I am well drefled—the next time 
i declare I’1l vifit in my night-cap.”—*‘ Lord, fays another, I knew 
very well what the vifit would turn out, and put ona laft year’s 


 pegligee on purpofe—however, we have certainly been of ufe to 


them—we have aired their plate, reviewed their footmen, and thin-° 
ned their poultry-yard.”—Thus the badnefs of the roads is beguiled 
with low {neers and petty detraction, till the party congratulate one 
another on their fafe return to their own home—for awhile they fit 
moped—difcontented—call for the cardstable (one hates avAift, and 
another abominates guadrille) are all killed with the fatigues of the 
day ; but as home is of all places the worft, a fervant is immediatély 
Gifpatched to poor old Lady Humdrum’s, to acquaint her that they 
will do themfelves the honour of waiting upon her Ladythip on the’ 
morr6w.—Thus is life wafted without either profit or amufemen 
and people prefume to thank their ftars that they can lead ufefa 
and‘rational lives, whilft Mr. Pedant is poring over his books, and 
Mrs. Conferve is employed in writing out new receipts to_prefesvé 
Apricots.’ : 
- A fet of maxims and remarks, fuppofed to have been found 
among the papers of the good and accomplifhed Mr, Arlingtons 
S 
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‘ntroduced.in thefe Memoirs; and we fhall conclude the Ar- 


js | 
ticle by @ tranfcript of a few of them : : 

‘ Sterne will be immortal when Rabelats and Cervantes are for- 

they drew their characters from the particular genius of the 
times— Sterne confined himfelf co nature only, iis 

“ Till my uncle Toby appeared 1 had ufed to affert, that no cha- 
rader was ever better drawn than that of Sir Roger de Coverly. 

¢ A man.may as well give himfelf the trouble to copy nature as 

me.— 

m I have frequently thought that the daty of vifiting the fick thould 
not be vefted in the priefts, for who knows but the conftant fights of 
dying perfons may in time render their hearts, like thofe of butchers 
and furgeons, callous and void of humanity. 

‘A man by fwearing may draw down a curfe upon himfelf, but 
never one upon his neighbour. , 

+ In univerfities we fee the triumph of learning over wealth—ia 
manufacturing towns the triumph of wealth over literature, 

‘ There is no inftance, but in religion, where it is a compliment 
to approve the profeflion, and abufe the praCtice.——— 

‘Young men 4re encouraged to take up general hiftory much 
fooner than they ought—I would have them ftrongly-imprefled with 
moral virtues, before they venture to read fo dreadful a detail of 
crimes and misfortunes, —— : 

* Aman of bad morals can never be a patriot, for being deftitate 
of virtue himfelf, he muft ever with to make his country like his own 
heart, a fcene of anarchy and: confufion. |. : 

.* Some authors boaft that they always write in hafle—but.what.is 
this but in other words to fay, that they are poffefied of fuch won- 
Pa talents, that the world may eafily compound for error and 
neglect,’ 

e would particularly recommend the laft of the foregoing 
oblervations to the confideration of our ingenious Autior; 
who, though he may not bea/? of hafty writing, appears (if our 
conjectures are not erroneous) to be in fome danger of fallin 


into the imperfection fo juftly cenfured by Mr. Arlington. G 











Art, XI. State Papers and Letters, addrefed to William Carftares, 
confidential Secretary to King William during the whole of bis Reign’; 
relating to public Affairs in Great Britain, but more particularly 
in Scotland, during the Reigns of King William and Queen Anne, 
Publifhed from the Originals, by Jofeph M‘Cormick, D.D. Mi- 
nifler at Preftonpans, gto, 11. 18. boards. Cadell. 1774. 


E have on former occafions fufficiently expatiated on 
r _the feveral advantages which arife from the publica. — 
tion of ftate-papers. Some remarks to-the fame purpole are 
Made by the prefent Fditor ; and that, in general, they are 
Ju and reafonable will not be difputed. Neverthelefs, we are 
“pptehenfive that he may have.carried the matter fomewhat too 





. “He was afterwards Principal of the Univéffity of Edinburgh.’ * 
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far in the difference which he makes between conte 
hiftorians and State Papers. The latter muft undoubtedly be 
confidered as the pureft and moft genuine fources of hiftorica) 
knowledge; but even they cannot be entirely free from the 
tinge of fyftem and party. The letters, of which State Papen 
principally confift, may, and muft partake of the private cha. 
raéters, paflions, prejudices, and interefts of the Writers, wh» 
will endeavour to fet their own motives and condu& in the bef 
point of view, and who will not always give the faireft accoung 
of their opponents and rivals. Such papers, therefore, as wel} 
as the relations of contemporary hiftorians, are to be read with 
a certain degree of caution. i 

But, granting all the merit that can be granted to§ 
Papers, every collection of them will not be entitled to equal 
applaufe. Their importance muft depend on the times the rae 
to, and the intelligence which they communicate. Thou 
no colletion may be abfolutely unferviceable, yet fome ma 
be much lefs valuable than others: and, in the prefent zeal for 
publications of this kind, there may be a danger of being over. 
ftocked with materials comparatively ufelefs. Ufelefs, we 
with regard to the grand objeéts of general hiftory; for there 
can fcarcely be any colleétions that will not be attended with 
advantages of a different nature. They ferve to gratify ou 
curiofity concerning a number of perfons and families, and to 
enlarge our acquaintance with the world. We fee the cha 
racters of men difplayed in a variety of lights, and obferve the 
operations of their pride, vanity, jealoufy, envy, and other 
pafiions. ee: 

The publication of the prefent colle&ion was firft fuggefted 
by Sir David Dalrymple, and the execution of the work ha 
been promoted by his advice and affiftance. The following cit. 
cumftances are mentioned by the Editor, to eftablifh the authen- 
ticity of the papers now printed. lave, 

‘ Thefe papers, fays Dr. M‘Cormick, came into the hands of Mr, 
Charles Macky, late oe of civil hiftory and antiquities in the 
univerfity of Edinburgh, as executor to Mrs. Carftares. That gentle 
man preferved them witha religious care. Several years before his 
death, he informed the publifher that he intended to leave them® 
him, on account of his near relation to Mr. Carflares. At the fame 
time, he fignified his defire, that, if ever they were made publi, 
fome account of the life of Mr. Carftares fhould accompany them 
the world. 

‘ With this view, Mr. Macky was at confiderable pains to furnili 
him with fuch materials as might enable him to comply with his i 
clination. He had lived much in Mr. Carftares’s family in the 
part of his life, and, by that means, had accefs to be acquainte™ 
with many circumftances in his private deportment and charaten 
wnkaown to the world. rth 
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wether with the original papers now publifbed, he com- 
‘ see ban red to time to the pu titer, and from them thé ace 


ae thé life of Mr. Carftares was taken. 


~ ¢ He mentions this circumftance the rather, becaufe Mr. Macky’s 
well-known character, in point of candour and integrity, as well as 
uray in hiftorical refearches, gives the publifher an entire confi- 
poet in the truth of fuch particulars, in the following account, as 
her vouchers.” . * 
The Tife of Mr. Carftares is a very valuable addition to the 
colleStion before us. The incidents which qualified the Editor, 
for this part of bis undertaking, appear in the preceding ex~ 
tra&t; and Dr. M‘Cormick obferves, that he thought it ne- 
. , not only in order to do juftice to the character and ta- 
lents of a refpectable man, but to explain the peculiar circum- 
flances in his fituation which gave rife to his extenfive corre- 
fpondence concerning public affairs. 

‘ There are yet fome alive, continues the Doétor, who remember 
Mr. Carftares in thofe ftations, which he filled with fo much ho- 
nour to himfelf and to his country, in the latter period of his life. 
But, during the reign of king William, when he was the confiden- 
tial minifter of that great prince in all Scottith bufinefs, as he held 
no public office, and was a man of much difcretion, as well as of 
real modefty, he was fo far from thrufting himfelf forward, or 
making a difplay of the credit which he poffeffed, that his influence 
and operations were frequently unobferved, and he is feldom men- 
tioned by the memoir-writers of the times. It is in the following 

apers, and in thofe preferved in the families of the great officers of 
dire in both kingdoms, during the reign of king William, that we 


- difcover bis influence jp public tranfaétions, from the acceflion of 


that monarch to his death.’ 

We can only mention fome few of the particulars of Mr. 
Carftares’ life. From his early youth, he was ardently at- 
tached to the Jibéties of his country, and was fo thoroughly 
acquainted with the ftate of affairs in Scotland, at the time 
when he was fent by his father to finifh his ftudies at Utrecht, 
that he was introduced firft to pentionary Fagel, and then to 
the prince of Orange. Mr. Carftares improved fo well the 
opportunities which his fituation afforded him of waiting upon 
the prince, and fo far ingratiated himfelf into his favour, that 
nothing of confequence was tranfacted in the Dutch court, 
with refpect to Great Britain, with which he was not entrufted, 
By the time he returned to his native country, he had, as Dr. 
a obferves, all the fecrets of the prince of Orange in his 

reaft. 

After Mr. Carftares’ return to Scotland, he entered, with 
zeal, into the counfels and fchemes of thofe noblemen and 
gentlemen who oppofed the tyrannical meafures of government, 
He'was employed by Argyle, and the other Scotch patriots, in 
ucating with Monmouth, Effex, Ruffel, Sydney, and the rett 
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of the Englifh exclufionifts. He went into England, and paffel 
over to Holland for that purpofe. He engaged in the Rye, 
houfe plot, fo far as it related to the obtaining of: a free par. 
liament, the redrefs of public grievances, and the exclufion of 
the duke of York; and he thought it juftifiable to take up: 
arms for procuring thofe conftitutional remedies which had: 
been repeatedly denied to complaints and remonftrances, 

On the Sieovery of the confpiracy, Mr. Carftares ‘way 
feized at Tenterden in Kent, thrown into the jail of that placg, 


and from thence conduéted to London, and committed to 


clofe cuftody in the Gate-houfe, wherehe continued upwards 
of eleven weeks, During this time, he was often brought be. 
fore the privy council; but could never be prevailed upon‘to 
reveal any particulars which could affect any one of thofe who 
had been concerned in the fcheme for preventing the popifh 
fucceffion. Finding, at laft, that he had nothing to expeé in 
the way of favour from the king, but upon terms with which 
he was incapable of complying, he gave ina petition to the 
court ef king’s bench, for his habeas corpus. But inftead of 
this, he was fent down to Scotland the next day, and cone 
figned over into the hands of the privy-council, or rather, the 
political inquifition of that kingdom; where the inhumaq 
practice of extracting evidence by torture ftill fubfifted in al} 
its rigour, though banifhed from the courts of England, as re. 
pugnant to the genius and conftitution of a free people. Mr, 
Carftares was put to the torture, which he endured with great 
compofure and firmnefs. 

When the privy-council found, by experience, that all ate 
tempts to bring him to a confeffion by violence would probably 
prove ineffectual; they empowered Lord Me‘ ort, one of the 
fecretaries of ftate, to treat with him upon milder terms. They 
fpecified certain queftions to be put to him and, upon cone 
dition he would anfwer them, they authorifed the fecretary to 
promife him an ample pardon to himfelf, and that he fhould 
never be produced as a witnefs in any trial. Not only fo, but 
if Mr. Carftares infifted upon it, they farther engaged, that 
none of his anfwers to the interrogatories they were to put to 
him fhould ever be produced in evidence, either directly or ine. 
directly, againft any perfon, or before any judicatory whatlo- 
ever, With thefe terms he complied, having firft ftipulated 
that the promife of the privy-council to him fhould be ratified 
by a deed of court, and recorded in their books. He told them 
that the reafon why he infifted upon thiswas, not that he had any 
thing to reveal which could, in the eye of the law, be hurtfub 
to his friends, but that he was determined rather to die af 
hundred deaths than to fubmit to the difhonour of having his 
teftimony produced in court againft any one of thofe who a 
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at that time under profecution before the criminal courts« . This 
agreement was, however, violated in the meft. fhameful ._man- 
ner, The privy council caufed a paper to be printed, contajn- 
ing a moft lame, falfe, and imperfect account of the whole 
tranfaétion ; and, in direct violation of the only condition upon 
which he would confent to anfwer the queries propofed to him, 
they fuffered his evidence, as they falfely termed it, to be pro- 
duced in open court againft one of his moft intimate friends, 


Mr. Baillie of Jervifwood. 

While Mr. Carftares was confined in the caftle of Edin- 
burgh, having procured a copy of Thuanus, who was his fa- 
yourite Author, he fpent moft of his time in the perufal of his 
hiftory, As he bad no variety, he read that voluminous work 
no lefs than three times over. The effect of which was, that 
it became as familiar to him to think and to fpeak in Latin as 
in Englifh. - 

‘ Another anecdote relative to his imprifonment, fays Dr. M‘Cor- 
mick, ought not to be omitted, as he ufed to take great pleafure 
in relating it himfelf. One day, not long after his commitment, a 
boy, about twelve years of age, fon to Erfkine of Cambo, lieute- 
nant-governor of the caftle, in the courfe of his rambles through 
the court, came to the grate of his apartment. As he always loved 
to amufe himfelf with young people, he went towards the grate, 
and began a converfation with him. The boy was captivated with 
the gentle and engaging manner in which he accofted him; and, 
mightily pleafed with his firft interview, he refolved to cultivate 
his new acquaintance. In a day or two after, he returned at the 
fame hour to the grate; and, in the courfe of a few periodical vi- 
fits of this kind, he conceived the ftrongeft attachment to the pri- 
foner——would fit by him for hours, lamenting -his unhappy fitu- 
ation, and telling a thoufand ftories to divert him. He would 
fometimes load his pockets with provifions of different forts, and 
oblige him to partake with him. At other times, he would pur- 
chafe for him pen, ink, and paper; and, when he had wrote his 
letters, he would come at night and carry them to the. pott office 
himfelf. He was quite unhappy, if Mr. Carftares had no errand 
to fend him, or no favour to afk. This intimacy fubfitted betweea 
them fo long as Mr. Carftares continued in cuftody;, and, when 
their intercourfe was broken off by his releafe, the feparation was 
attended with tears on both fides, It was not many years before 
Mr, Carftares had an opportunity of te‘tifying’his gratitude. One 
of the firft private favours he alked of King William, was, that he 
would beltow the office of Lord Lyon upon his young friend, to 
whofe huinanity and-kind offices he had owed his chief confolation 
in his deepeft-diftrefs; and he obtained his requeit, with this addi- 
tonal compliment, that it fhould be hereditary in the family.. He 
did not, however,. live long,to enjoy it in his own perfon ; and his 


_ Aldeft fon forfeited the fucceffion,: by engaging in the rebellion 1715,’ 


Mr, Carftares, after his releafe,. retired to Holland, where be 
Was gracioully received by the prince of Orange, who ap- 
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pointed him one of his own chaplains, and procured hint to be 
‘eleéted’ minifter of the Englifh proteftant congregation 


Leyden. In this fituation, he was intimately concerned in a 
the counfels which led to the Revolution, and was very a@ive 
in promoting that great event. He came over into England with 
the prince, and nothing of confequence was carried on telj. 
tive to the: fettlement of Scotland which his royal mafter dq 
not communicate to him, and permit him to grve his fentiments 
of in private. No fooner were William and Mary proclaimed 
king and queen of Scotland, than their majefties gave Mr. Car, 
flares a proof of their efteem, by nominating him to be ther 
chaplain for Scotland, and annexing the whole revenue bel 
ing to the chapel royal to that office. At the fame tba 
majefty intimated to him, that he required his conftant a 
tendance upon his perfon. 
Our limits will not permit us to give a particular account of 
the concern which Mr. Carftares had im Scottifh affairs, and 
the various fervices he performed to that kingdom. But there 
is one proof of his zeal for his native, country, and of his in 
fluence over king William, which is too curious and extraot 
dinary to pafs unnoticed. 
In the parliament which fat in Scotland in the year. 4 
an act was pafled, obliging all in office to take the oath of 
allegiance to their Majetties, and at the fame time to fign the 
afflurance, (as it was called) whereby they declared Wihliamto 
bé king de ‘fure, as well as de Facto, As this was the firf in 
ftance of an oath, and declaration of that kind impofed upon 
the church; and as thofe who urged it were known to be none 
of her friends, the prefbyterian minifters took the alarm, and 
confidered it as intended with a view to involve them in the 
fame fituation with the epifcopal clergy. From a paper, which 
Dr. M‘Cormick has inferted, it appears that the Prefbyterian 
clergy had reafon to be diflatisfied on this occafion. Butte 
this as it may, they refufed figning the declaration; and 
plied for redrefs to the Privy Council, who, by the law, ‘hada 
power to difpenfe with the requifition of the oath, in fuch cafés 
as they fhould think proper. The Privy Council, howeveh, 
were fo far from complying with their demands, that they te 
commended to his majefty, that an order fhould be iffued out 
for every minifter’s > tied the oath, and figning the aflusance, 
before he fhould be allowed to take his feat.in the enfuingae 
fembly. Advantage being taken of Mr. Carftares’: abfence 
from court, the king was prevailed upon to give inftruéction 
to his commiffioner, Lord’ Carmichael; to require ‘all the ‘te 
prefentatives of the clergy in the enfuing general afflembly ® 
fign the affurance ; and, if they refufed, to diffolve the aflem- 
bly in his majefty’s name. When Lord ‘Carmichael commi- 
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nicated bis orders to fome f 
| he clercy i , 
themobftinate in thei of the clergy in Edinb 
that all his en a Wines not to preraccey rhs A. found 
be vain and frui » bring them to a be ; and he faw, 
fruitlefs. A tter tem 
the diffoluti . As the commiffio per would 
the ch Di of the aflembly would n wf — fenfible that 
wren, © cotland, ot only pro 

that kingdom, he shiek Ant oe majelty > coset in 
fairly before the king ; and fo oh lay the matter, as it ft r 
serene he expeéted for St were fent of & dying 
g’s final determinati urn from — Bee bares | 
inted to ote engin. the night before nparions with the 

memorial w -Atithe fame time e aflembly - w 
orial to Mr. Carftares, urgi ity the clergy fent ae 
fices, in this critical conj a rging him toe ufe ‘hi UP A, 
church which he had f juncture, for the pref is. good of- 
‘ The flying sacks o active a hand in Aealithinas 7 of that 
in the forenoon of pay | s Dr. M‘Cormick, eae ia siege bis 
But, before his arrival ay apon which Mr. C ed at Kenfington 
and Lord Tarbat, wh , his Majefty, by the ad ‘arllares returned, 
an att of rebellion rH reprefented this ahetua vice of Lord Stair 
froctions to th gainft his governmen acy of the clergy as’ 
packet. e commiffioner, and mists had renewed his “lens 
‘When Mr. Carftare ent ‘them off by the aio 
be inimediately inqoi s came to Kenfingtor o>: 3 
Majefty had fg bat what was the: ne te received ‘his letters, 
tents, he went direct or Scotland ;' and, u of the. difpatches his 

meflenger, who ectly, and, in his Maiett pon learning their co 
was now late ose: oy fetting off, to deliver —— required cher 
(the general eRe ts and, as he knew no them op to him, «Ie 
jefty’s apartment ; ef eing to fit in a few'd time was to. bei loft,’ 
betas fone to yg! being informed, b ayss) he ran to his: Ma~ 
portance which had | SDI hie: seared? & e lord ‘in waiting th . 
he mutt fee the + i brought him at hore fe matter of the lal i wt 
“Upon euthringitve h nfeafonablehour, and that: 
ree Seer Sm rence eed fy’ | 
< ntly awaked him a te and falling ry akc ‘4 spon hie Snes 
ur, and 1 “i ing, ; ' is k “~ 
the matter? He aie pofture by Sey to fee him a mm 
mai faid the pet he had come to hk afked him what was: 
eferves death ? He eel that you have bee afk his life. Andi 8 
difpatches he ? He acknowled en guilty of i 1s 1” 
patches he Kad brought t ged he had y of a crime that 
you, fays the Ki rought back from ~ and then produced th 
to countermand ng, with a fevere frown . meffenger. And h : 
to be he my orders? Mr. Carfta ave you indeed pr ave. 

ard a few . Carfta d prefu 
ment his Majefty a and he was sities then begged: leave um rei 
“That the Ki ould think proper to i ia fabmit to any: mn! 
fidelity and att re had uaiinded bi inflict. He faid, Sage e 
fevvants in Scotland migh hie:pertoa aad long, and knew his entire: 
Majetty, to fe tland might find it th nd government, Sem entite: 
might, under o themfelves from hi eir intereft to impofe e of his» 
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their own private refentments ; and, whilft they pretended to cong. 
liate all parties to his government, might purfue fuch meafares 4, 
would only unite them in oppofing it. 

** That this was the foundation of all thofe fa€tions which hag 
hitherto rent that kingdom, and made its crown fit fo uneafy upop 
his head: That, for his own part, he could call God to wi 
that, ever fince he entered into his Majefty’s fervice, he had no jg. 
tere(t, for he could have none, feparate from that of his méaffer, 
That, though he had been educated a prefbyterian, and, on tha 
account, had a natural bias to this form of church-government ; yet 
his Majefty knew, that, when he recommended the eftablifhment 6 
prefbytery in Scotland, he did it, becaufe he was firmly perfaaded 
the prefbyterians were the only friends his Majefty had in that coun. 
try: That his: regard to their principles had not rendered him 
blind to their. faults: That he had been aware of the indifcreet uf 
they.would make of the liberal. conceffions in their favour in Lod §& 
Melville’s parliament, and had freely. given his fentiments upon 
that head : That, with the fame freedom he had remonftrated a 
the precipitated meafures adopted in the laft feffion of parli 
under the pretext of correcting the errors of the former: That the 
effects had juftified his opinion of both. The frft had alienated all 
the epifcopals, the laft great part of the prefbyterians, from hisad. 
miniftration.. One thing alone .was wanting to complete the wihhes 
of his enemies, and that was, to cement the two parties by one 
common bond,of.union ; That nothing could be better calculated 
for this purpofe, than the advice which had been given to his Ma 
jefty to pufh the adminiftration of the oaths to the minifters befor 
the fitting down of the aflembly : That, although there was en 
unreafonable in what his Majefty required, yet fome who hadc 
with them had fallen upon methods to reprefent their compliance as 
inconfiftent with their principles, and had been fo far fuccefsful, that 
they were determined not tocomply: That, however unjuftifiableia 
other refpects their condu& might be, it proceeded from no difafiete 
tion to his perfon and government; and that, whilft this was the 
cafe, it was.more for his Majefty’s intereft to confirm their attach 
ment,, by difpenfing with the rigour of the law, than to lofe their 
affections by enforcing it. What avail oaths and promifes to a prime, 
when ‘he has loft the. hearts of his fubjeéts? Now was the tims, 
therefore, to retrieve-his affairs in that kingdom: That, by counter 
manding the inftruétions he had fent down to his‘commiflioner, 
conferred the higheft obligations upon the whole body of the prefby 
terian clergy, gratified all his frieads in that kingdom, and effete 
tually thwarted the infidious arts of his and their enemies.” 

. ©The King heard him with great attention, and, when he bal 
done, gave him the difpatches to read, and defired him to throw 
them in the fire; after which, he bid him draw up the inftruc 
tions to the commiffioner in what terms he pleafed, and he would 
fign them. Mr. Carftares immediately wrote to the commifliontt, 
fignifying, that it was his Majefty’s pleafure to difpenfe vie 
ting the oaths to the minifters; aad, when the King had figned i 
he immediately difpatched the meffenger, who, by being detained 
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longer than he intended, did not arrive in Edinburgh 
at Ne ie of the day fixed for the fitting of the affembly. 

‘ By this time, both the commiffioner and the clergy were in the ut- 
moft perplexity. He was obliged to diffolve the affembly; they were 
determined to aflert their own authority inde dent of the civil ma- 

: Both of them were apprehenfive of the confequences, and 
upon the event of this day’s conteft as decifive with refpect 

to the charch of Scotland; when, ‘to their inexpreflible joy, the 
were relieved by the return of the packet, countermanding the dif- 
folation of the aflembly. Next to the eftablifhment of prefbytery 
in Scotland, no act of King William’s adminiftration endeared him 
fo much to the prefbyterians as this. They confidered it as a cer- 
tain proof that his own inclinations were altogether favourable to 
them, and that any difficulties they laboured under ought to be im- 
ted to his minifters, not to himfelf. It was foon underftood what 
Mr. Carftares had aéted upon this occafion; it gave him entire 
credit with the whole body of the prefbyterians, who had of late 
nto fufpeét that he had deferted their caufe : and it was grate- 
fully acknowledged by moft of the clergy after he came to refide 

in Scotland.’ | 

Mr, Carftares’s connexion with public bufinefs ceafed, in a 

eat meafure, upon the demife of King William. However, 

was of too great confequence to government to be entirely. 
forgotten or negle&ted in the fucceeding reign. Queen Anne, 
without any folicitation, nominated him her chaplain for Scote 
land, with the fame appointments which had been annexed 
to that office by King William. | 

After Mr. Carftares had retired from ,court, he was ap- 

inted principal of the college of Edinburgh, and called to 
e one of the minifters of that city; the duties of both which 
ftations he difcharged with great wifdom, integrity, and dili- 
gence. His influence in the church enabled him to be of 
ngular fervice in promoting the union between the two 
kingdoms, The Queen was fo fenfible of his good offices 
upon that occafion, that, upon his going to London the year 
after, fhe took an Opportunity of returning thanks to him in 
private; and, at the fame time, prefented him with a filver 
medal, ftruck upon the Union,.a very’ few of which fhe had 
ordered to caft off for her particular friends. 

. For a farther account of Mr. Carttares’s chara&ter and con- 


dud, both public and private, we refer our Readers to Dr. 
M‘Cormick’s account of his Life, at large; which contains a 


confiderable degree of important hiftorical information, and in 
which the Biographer hath paid a proper tribute of regard to 


the memory of an eminent and mott refpectable man, 


(To be concluded in our next.) : K ‘ 
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Arr. XIL. Cn, Fulii Agricole Vita, Scriptore C, Corxerro Tacitg, 
The Life of Agricola, by Tacitus: with a Tranflation, iY 
Aikin. Small 8vo. 25. fewed. Warrington, Eyres. London, 
Johnfon, 1774. o> ica 

E charafter of. a judicious Tranflator ig not, in our opie 
nion, ufually allowed a place of fufficient eminence iq 
the ranks of literary merit. Lexicographers, grammarians, ang 
verbal critics, having generally confidered the bufinefs of trang 

{lating as one branch of their occupation, this fpecies of writing 

has for the moft part appeared in an awkward and pda 

drefs, witbout energy, without eleganee, and often: with 
perfpicuity. - Not forming an idea of any higher. perfection in 
this art, than rendering the original words into correfpondent 
words in their own language, they have thought their tafk very 
well executed, when they have been able to aflure the 

reader, that their author was faithfully done into Englifo. The 

confequence has been, that tranflations have been confidered a 

the mere labour of plodding induftry.; and tranflators have fels 

dom obtained any higher reputation than that of being Bend 
fcholars and ‘ufeful pedants, But, in order to be fuccefsty in 
this employment, many accomplifhments are neceflary be. 
fide a thorough knowledge of words and the rules of grams 
mar. A good tranflator, with a large fhare of verbal learnit 
muft poflefs a general acquaintance with fa&ts, and with things, 
that he may be able to underftand the meaning of his author} 
he mpft have good fenfe that he may enter into his ideas in 
their full extent and connexion ; he muft have -that verfatilify 
of mind, which will enable him, in fome degree at leaft, to 
place himfelf in the fituation of the original writer ; he mut 
have a quick and delicate fenfe of what is proper and becoming 
or a refined tafte in compofition, that he may ‘perceive tH 
beauties of the original, and transfufe thefe beauties ‘into the 
tranflation ; he mult be mafter of an abundant copia of words, 
and a great variety of ftyle and arrangement, that he maybe 
able ta follow his guide through all the windings of his idea 
and expreffions; and laftly, he muft poffefs fuch a portion of 
honefty and of modefty, as fhall preferve him from conc 

his author’s blemifhes, and from attempting to enrich the work 

with beauties of his own. From thefe feveral circumftances, 4 

well executed tranflation appears to be a work of {uch difficulty, 

as gives it a claim to be ranked in the higher’ clafs of goo 
writing, though not among the firft produ@ions of genius.” 
this clafs we venture, without fcruple, to place the pre 
fenfbublication. From the fpecimens we have formerly had 
ef the Author’s abilities and tafte,.and from a careful oe 
re i 
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Aikin’s Tranflation of Tacitus’s Life of Agricola, $3 


is tranflation with. the juftly admired original,-we 
poet well qualified for the difficult tafk he has ia ac 
He has obferved the juft medium between. thofe fervile verfions 
which profound fcholars without judgment-or tafte have often 
ven of the ancients, and that loofe imitative manner into 
eich fome tranflators of real. genius have® fallen, ‘through an 
ill-placed“ ambition of difplaying their own powers, or an 
injudicious attempt to give a flattering portrait of their author, 
or from the infupportable incumbrance of verfification. F rom 
this tranflation. the Engl reader may form a juft, and gene- 
rally a.complete idea of the fenfe of the original: at the fame 


time he will ‘find. no inconfiderable degree of perfpicuity,. ele- 


gance,and’ ftrength of ‘expreffion: thoughs perhaps, in this 


lat particular, the accurate critic will difcover a few deficiencies, 
and willtemark, that the ‘charaGteriftic manner of Tacitus 
would, “it fome inftances, have been more perfectly preferved, 
ifthe Tranflator had been lefS attentive to the harmonious 
ftru@ture of his periods, . 

That our Readers may form fome judgment how far this ac- 
count.of the prefent work. is, juft, we fhall fele&t the two fol- 


lowing paflages. The fir is the.{peech of Galgacus.to the 


united army. of the Britons, on the approach of the Roman 


forces under: Agricola : ° 
Quatiens cquffas belli F necef- 


filatem nofiram intucor, magnus , 


mihi animus eff, bodier'num diem, 


confenfiimque veffrum, initium li- 


bertatis totius Rritannié fore. 
Nam & univerfi fervitutis ex- 
pertes: ©F nulle ultra terra, at 
ne mare quidém fecurum, imimi- 
nente nobis claffe Romana.’ Ita 
pralium atque arma, ‘que’ forti- 


bus honefRa, eadem etiam ignavis 


tutiffima funt. Priotes pugne, 
quibus adverfus Romanos vuria 
fortuna certatum eff, Jpem ac 
fubfidium in noftris manibus ba- 
bebant’: guia nobiliffimi totius 
Britannia,‘ eoque in ipfis pene- 
tralibus fiti, nec fervientium ti- 
tora afpicientes, oculos quoque a 
contac?u dominationis inviolatos 

amus. Nos terrarum acli- 
bertatis extremos, receffus ipfé ac 

fama in bane diem defendit. 


Nunc terminus Britannia patet. 


que omne ignotum pro magni- 


fio oft. Sed nulla jamultra gens, 


nihil 


_- When I reflect on the caufes of 
the war, and the circumftances of 
our fituation, I feel a ftrong perfua- 
fion that our united efforts on the 
prefent day will prove the beginning 
of univerfal liberty to Britain. For 
none of us are hitherto debafed by 
flavery; and we have no profpett 
of a fecure retreat behind us, either 


“by land or fea, whilft the Roman 


fleet hovers around. ‘Thus the ufe 
of arms, which is at all times, ho- 
nourable to the brave, here offers 
the only fafety even to cowards. ‘In 
all the battles which have yet been 
fought with various fuccefs againft 
the Romans, the refources of hope 
and aid were in our hands; for we, 
the nobleft inhabitants of Britain, 
and therefore ftationed in its deepeft 
recefles, far from the view of fervile 
fhores, have preferved even our eyes 
unpolluted by the contaé of fubjec- 
tion. We, at the fartheft limits 


both of land atid liberty, have been 


defended to this day by the obfcu- 
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nibil nifi fuftus SF faxa: & 


interiores Remani, ~Quorum fu- 

perbium frujira pér obfequium SF 

modefium eftugeris : raptores or- 

bis, poflquam cuntia wafianti- 

bus defuere terra, (5 mare firu- 

tantur : filocuples #08 th, ava- 
i 


ri; fi pauper, ambitiofi, Quos 


on oriens, non occidens fatiave- 
vit: foli omnium opés atque ino- 

iam pari affe@u concupifcunt: 
auferre, trucidare, rapere falfis 
nominibus, imperium ; atque ubi 
folitudinem faciunt, pacem appel- 
last. | 


Liberos cuique ac propinquos 
Sos natura cariffimos ef voluit ; 
bi per dele&us alibi Jervituari 
auferuntur. Conjuges forore/que 
etfi hoftilem libidinem effugiant, 
momine amicorum atque bofpitum 
polluuntur. Bona fortuna/que, 
in tributum egerunt ; in qnonam, 
_ frumentum corpora ipfa ac manus, 
filvis ac paluditus emuniendis, 
werbera inter ac contumelias con- 
terunt. Nata fervituti mancipia 
femel veneunt, atgue ultro a domi- 
mas aluntur: Britannia fervitutem 
fuam cottidieemit,cottidiepa/cit. 
Ac ficut in familia recentiffimus 
guifque fervorum S confer vis lu- 
dibrioef: fic in hoc orbis terra- 
rum vetere famulatu novi nos &F 
wiles in excidium petimur, Neque 
enim arva nobis, aut metalla, aut 
portus funt, quibus exercendis 
refervemur, Virtus porro ac fe- 
rocia fubjeftorum ingrata impe- 
rantibus, (5 longinguitas ac fe- 
eretum ipfum quo tutius, eo Suf- 
pcGius. SLta jublata fpe venia, 
tandem fumite animum, tam qui- 
bus falus, quam quibus a 
carifima ef. Brigantes, femina 
duce, exurerée Coloniam, expug- 

ware 
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rity of our fituation and of our 
The extremity of Britain is now dig, 
clofed; ‘and whatever is un 
becomes an object of importance. 
But there is no nation beyond as; 
nothing but waves and rocks; and 
the Romans are before us, The ay. 
rogance of thefe invaders it will be 
in vain to encounter by obfequiouf. 
nefs and fubmiffion: Thefe plunder. § 
ers of the world, after exhaufting the 
land by their devaftations, are ria 
the ocean : ftimulated by avarice, if 
their.enemy be rich ; by ambition, 
if poor; unfatiated by the Eaft and 
by the Weft: the only people who | 
behold wealth and indigence with 
equal avidity. Toravage, to flay 
ter, to ufurp under falfe titles, 
call empire; and when they make 
a defert, they call it peace. ~' ’ 
Our children and relations are 
by the appointment of nature ‘en. 
dered. the deareft of all things toius, 
Thefe are torn away by levies tofo 
reign fervitude, - Our wives and fif- 
ters, though they fhould efcape the 
violation of hoftile force, are p 
luted under names of friendthip ar 
hofpitality. Our eftates and 
fions are confumed in tributes; our 
grain in contributions. Even the 
powers of our bodies are worn down 
amidft ftripes and infults in clear 
ing woods and draining marhhes 
Wretches born to flavery are fy} 
bought, and afterwards fed by their 
matters: Britain continually bu 
continually feeds her own fervit 


And as among domeltic flaves.every 


new comer ferves for the {corn and 
derifion of his fellows; fo, in this 
ancient houfehold of the world, we 
as the laft and vileft, are fought out 
to deftruétion. For we have neathet 
cultivated lands, nor mines, no 
harbours, which can induce them 
to preferve us for our labours; 
our valour and ‘unfubmitting {piri 
will only render us more obn 

to our imperious matters ; while 


very remotenefs and fecrecy of ou § 
fituatio, 
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Aikin’s Tranflation of Tacitus’s Life of Abricola. 


a; ac nifi felicitas in 

pret Sn entifit, exuere sugum 

be: mos integri (F indomiti, 

ts libertatem non in prafentia la- 

tari, primo fratim congreffit non 

dfteadamus quos fbi Caledonia 
viros Jipa/uerit ? 


An eanaem Romanis in bello 
virtutem, quam in pace \af{ci- 
viam adefe creditis? Nofris 
ili diffenfionibus ac aifcordiis 
clari, vitia boftium in gloriam 
exercitus fui vertunt: quem con- 
trafam ex diverfiffimis gentibus, 
ut fecund e res tentht, ita adver- 


Je difelvent, nifi fi Gallos, 3 


Germanos, &F (pudet diGu) Bri-” 


tannorum plerofque dominationi 
aliene fanguimem commodantes, 
diutius tamen hoftes quam Servos, 


fide (F affi@u teneri putatis': 


metus © terror eft, infirma vin- 
cula caritatis, que ubi removeris, 
qui timere defierint, odiffe’inci- 
pient. Omnia vidoria incita-° 


imenta pro nobis funt : nulla Ro- * 


manos conjuges accendunt : nulli 
parentes fugam exprobraturi funt: 
aut nulla plerifque patria, aut 
alia ff : paucos numeros circum 
irepidos ignorantia, calum ipfum 
ac mare SF filvas, ignota omnia 
circumpefantes, claufos quodam- 
modo at vindos dii nobis tradide- 
runt, Ne terreat vanus afpeus, 
SF auri fulgor atque argenti, 
ay neque tegit, neque vulnerat. 
in ipfa hoflium acie inveniemus 
nofras manus, agnofcent Britanni 
Recordabuntur 
Gali 


155 
fituation, in proportion as it con- 
duces to fecurity, will tend to infpire 
fufpicion. Since then all hopes of 


‘ forgivenefs are vain, let thofe at 


length affume courage, to whom 

lory, to whom fafety is dear. The 
Biicadtes, even under a female jead- 
er, had force enough to burn the 
enemy’s fettlements, to ftorm their 
camps, and, if fuccefs had not in- 
troduced negligence and inactivity, 
would have been ‘able entirély to 
throw off the yoke; and fhall not 
we, untouched, ‘ unfubdued, - and 
ftruggling, not for the acquifition 
but the continuance of liberty, de- 


clare at the very firft onfet what are 


the men whom Caledonia has re- 
ferved for her defence? 

Can you imagine that the Ro- 
mans are as brave in war, as they are 
infolent in peace? Acquiring renown 
from our difcords and’ diffenfions, 
they convert the errors of their ene- 


‘mies to the glory of their own army ; 


an army compounded’ of the moft 


different nations, which’as fuccefs 


‘alone has kept together, misfortune 


“will certainly difipate. Unlefs, in- 
. deed, you can fuppofe that Gauls, 
‘ahd Germans, and (I blufh to fay it) 


even Britons, lavifhing their blood 


. for a foreign ftate, to which they 
have been longer foes than fubjeés, 
- will ‘be retained by loyalty and af- 


fection! Terror and dread alone, 
‘weak’ bonds of attachment, are the 
ties by which they are reftrained ; 
and when thefe are once broken, 
thofe who ceafe to fear will begin 
to hate. Every incitement to vic- 
tory is on our fide, The Romans 
have no wives to animate them, no 
parents to upbraid their flight. Moft 
of them have either no habitation, 
or a.diftant one. Few in number, 
ignorant of the country, looking 
around in filent horror at the woods, 
feas, and a heaven itfelf unknown 
to them, they are delivered by the 
gods, as it were imprifoned and 
bound, into our hands. Be notter- 

rified 
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Galli priorem libertatem. . Defe- 
rent illos ceteri Germani, tan- 
quam oy ai Uppit reliquerunt. 
Nec quidquam ultra formidinis, 
vacua caftella, jie colonia, 
inter male parentes 2 injuffe im- 
perantes, agra municipia 5 dif- 
cordantia, Hie dax, hic exer- 
citus. Ibi tributa & metalla, & 
cetera Jervientiim pane: quas 
in alernum, proferre, aut flatim 
aleifct, in boc campo eft. Proinde 
ituri in aciem &5 majores veftroi, 


CF poferos cogitate. 


rified with an idle fhew, and the 

ter of filver and gold, which cay 
neither protect nor wound, Ie 
very ranks of the enemy we thal] 
our own bands. * The Britons a} 
acknowledge their own caufe, 
Gauls will recolleé& their finer li. 
berty. The Germans will’ 4 
them, as the Ufipii have lately done, 
Nor is there any thing formidable 
behind them: ungarrtfoned forts ; 
colonies of invalids; municj 
towns diftempered and diftraéled 
between unjuft maflers and jj}. 


‘obeying fubjeéts. Here is your ge- 


neral; here your army. There, tri. 
bites, mines, and all the train of 
fervile punifhments ; which whether 
to bear eternally, or inflantly to se. 
venge, this field muft determine, 
March then to battle, and think’of 
your anceftors, and your pofterity, 


- After relating the circumftances of Agricola’s death, he thus 


addrefles him(elf to his manes : 


Tu. vero felix Agricola non 
wite tantum claritate, fed etiam 


opportunitate mortis. Ut erhibent. 


qui inter fuerunt novifimis Jer- 
monibus tuis, conflans (5 libens 
fatum excepifit, tanquam pro vi- 
rili portione innocentiam principi 


donares, Sed mili flieque, pra -. 


ter acerbilaitm parentis erepti, 
auget mafitiam, quod affidere 


waletudini, fovere deficientem, 


fatiare vultu, complexu, non con- 
tigit : excepifemus certe mandata 
woce/que, quas penitus animo fi- 
geremus. Nofter bic dolor, no/- 
trum vulnus: nobis tam longae 
abjentia conditione ante quadrien- 
nium amiffus es. Omnia fine du- 
bio, optime parentum, affidente 
amantifima uxore, fuperfuere ba- 
nori tuo: paucioribus tamen la- 
chrymis compofitus es, SF noviffi- 
ma in luce defideravere aliquid 
| Lilie 


" Happy,. O Agricola! not only in 
the {plendor of. your life, but in the 
feafonablenefs of your death. With 
refignation and cheerfulnefs, from the 
teftimony of thofe who were prefent 
in your laft moments, did you 
your fate, as if ftriving to the i 
of your power to make the emperor 
appear guiltlefs, But to my/elf and 
your daughter, befides the anguiff’ 
of lofing a parent, the aggravating’ 
affliction remains.that it was not our 
lot to watch over your fick bed, to 
comfort your decay, and to fatialt 
ourfelves with beholding and em 
bracing you. With what atten 
fhould we have received your rr] 
inftructions, and engraved them oa 
our hearts! This is our forrow; pt 
is our wound: to us you were 
four years before by a tedious a 
fence. “Every thing, doubilefs, oh 
beft of parents! was sdminitered 
for your comfort and honour, while. 
a moft affectionate wife fat befide 
you; yet fewer tears were fhed u ma 
your bier, and in the laft light whi 
your eyes beheld, fomething wast fill 

wanting. 
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$i quis pioram manibus lo- wanting.’ If there be any habitation 
fy ut fapientibus placet, for the thades of the virtuous ; if, as 
ys cum corpore exftinguuntur philofophers fuppofe, exalted fouls 
' “ na anima ;/placide quiefas, donot perith with the body, may 
a a . demum tuam ab infirmo you repofein peace, and reclaim your 
ia 49. muliebribus lamentis {urviving houfehold from vain regret 
ad comtemplationem virtutum tua» and feminine Jamentations, to the 
rum voces, guas neque Jugeri, contemplation of your virtges, which 
neque plangi fas of. allow no place for mberiene or com- 
ylenk ‘plaining. . 
In the preceding quotation, we have marked in Italics thofe 
parts in which the expreffion appears to us to be inadequate or 
feeble. A few other inftances, of the fame kind, we have obe 
ferved, the moft material of which are the following: 
Page 16. Satis conflat, ni velox ingenio, mobilis poenitentia, &c. 
‘The “. was rendered abortive by his natural verfatility of 
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of temper.” Page 32. Magnum et incertum terrorem faceret—* in 
her order to excite an extenfive and divided terror. Ibid. Clare 
be bell, ac Jua quifgue decora geftantes: * renowned in war, and 
of boafling thers feveral honours. Page 49. Non contumacia, neque 
’, inani jaétatione libertatis, famam fatumque provocabat: * He did 
hus not think it neceffary, by a contumacious fpirit, or a vain often- 
; tation of liberty, to provoke bis fate or urge his fame. 

rin In the two following paflages we apprehend the fenfe is mif- 
the taken : tO 

ith Page 7. Uti longe a luxuria, ita fame proprior : * by no means 
the approaching to extravagance, yet-not inattentive to his honour.” 
eng Page 54. —forma mentis eterna, quam tenere et exprimere non per 
~ alienam materiam et artem, fed tuis ipfe moribus poffis: * The 
Mie form of the mind is eternal, and not to be retained or exprefled 
or by any foreign matter, or the artift’s fkill, but by the manners 
sith’ of the furvivors.” The idea, in the former paflage feems to be, 
ing that in proportion as Agricola difregarded the luxuries af ex- 
our ternal pomp his fame increafed. In the latter, that the mind 
to of Agricola could not be preferved by the {kill of the artift, or 


reprefented by any material refemblance, but, would be per- 
petuated as long as the remembrance of 47s character remained 
with furvivors. 

However, notwithftanding a few negligences of this kind, 
this tranflation has, on the whole, no fmall fhare of merit. 
And we cannot help expreffing a wifh, that the Author would 
attempt, what his preface feems to intimate that he has fome 
thoughts of, an Englith verfion of all the works of Tacitus, 

tr. Aikin, in his preface, further fays, that, thinking it 
rather difgraceful to the ftate of literature and the arts in this 
Country, that our northern neighbours fhould, for feveral years 
pat, have borne away, almoft unrivalled, the honour of print- 
ing elegant editions of the claffics, his purpofe in this {mall 
volume 
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volume is to give a fpecimen of this well directed fpecies of op, ' 
nament. Concerning this part of the defign, it ig fufBcientty 
remark, that the execution does honour to the Editor, and ere, 
dit to the Printer. | 2 


Art. XIH. Dr. Jounson’s Journey to the Wefiern Hands of Scotland 
concluded. See our Jatt. 


° LL travel,’ fays our reflecting and philofophizing Rag. 
bler, ‘has its advantages. If the paflenger vifits bette 
countries, he may learn to improve his own, and if fortune 
carries him to worfe, he may learn to enjoy it.” One of § 
thefe advantages may, indeed, be moft comfortably drawn from 
this furvey of a clufter of iflands, of which it is confeffed, 
‘ that they have not many allurements, but to the mere love, 
of naked nature.’ For, * the inhabitants arethin, provifions app 
fcarce, and defolation and penury give little pleafure.’ si 
As the enjoyment of this fatisfaction may, however, (to the 
national Englifh Reader) be mingled with fome degree of ma. 
lignant exultation, we do not, at prefent, feel fo much defig 
to gratify him, as to pafs on, directly, to matters of higher 
curiofity.—Befides, with regard to thofe circumftances of de 
fcription, which chiefly ferve but to mark the natural difpariy 
between the fouthern and northern parts of our ifland, enough 
of them are to be found in the former part of this article, .. 
The public attention hath been much excited by the-alter 
cations to which this work hath given birth, concerning the 
Earfe language, and our Author’s opinion as to the originality 
and authenticity of O/fian’s Poems, as publifhed by the inge 
nieus Mr. Macpherfon, We {hall therefore preextraé what 
the learned traveller has inferted, on that fubje&, in the work 
before us. , | 
The doétor premifes an acknowledgment that as he undet 
ftands nothing of the Zarfe, he cannot fay more of it than he 
has been told. On this foundation, he ventures to pronount 
it ‘ the rude {peech of a barbarous people, who had few thoughis 
to exprefs, and were content, as they conceived grofsly, tobe 
grofly underftood.’ He proceeds : jt i 
¢ After what has been lately talked of Highland Bards, ant 
Highland genius, many will ftartle when they are, told, that 
the Earfe never was a written language; that there is not 
the world an Zarfe manufcript a hundred years old; and thi 
the founds of the Highlanders were never exprefled, by,lettet 
till fome little books of piety were tranflated, anda 
verfion of the Pfalms was made. by the Synod of Argyle. Wht 
ever therefore-now writes in this language, fpells according ® 
his own perception of the found, and his own idea. of ' 
power of the letters. The Wei and the rif are culti - 
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ues. The Welfh, two hundred years ago, infulted their 
vali neighbours for the inftability of their Orthography.; 
< the Earfe merely floated in the breath of the people, and 

d therefore receive little improvement. “Gh 

*¥, whena language begins to teem with books, it istending to 

refinement ; as. thofe who undertake to teach others muit have 
undergone fome labour in improving themfelves, they fet a 
roportionate value on their own thoughts, and with to en- 
force them by efficacious expreflions; {peech becomes embo-~ 
jied and permanent; different modes and phrafes are com~- 
pared, and the beft obtains an eftablifhment, By degrees one 
age improves upon another. Exactnefs is firft obtained, and 
afterwards elegance. But diction, merely vocal, is always in 
its childhood. As no man leaves his eloquence behind him, 
the new generations have all to learn, ‘There may poffibly be 
books without a polifhed language, but there can be no polifhed 
language without books. 

‘ That the Bards could not read more than the reft of their 
countrymen, it is reafonable to fuppofe ; becaufe, if they had 
read, they could probably have written; and how high their 
compofitions may reafonably be rated, an inquirer may beft 
judge by confidering what ftores of imagery, what principles 
of ratiocination, what comprehenfion of knowledge, and what 
delicacy of elocution he has known any man attain who can- 
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ter: notread, ‘The ftateof the Bards was yet more hopelefs, He 
gthe that cannot read, may now counverfe with thofe that can; but 
vality | the Bard was.a barbarian among barbarians, who, knowing 
ingee & nothing himfelf, lived with others that knew no more. 
what ‘There has lately been in the Iflands one of thefe illiterate. 
work — poets, who hearing the Bible read at church, is faid to have. 
turned the facred hiftory into verfe. I heard part of a dialogue, 
ndete H compofed by him, tranflated by a young lady in Mull, and 
an he thought it had more meaning than | ennetina from a man to- 
ounce 


7 uneducated ; but he had fome opportunities of knowledge 5 
he lived among a learned people, After all that has been done 
for the inftruétion of the Highlanders, the antipathy between 
their language-and literature ftill continues; and no man that 
has learned only Ear/e is, at this time, able to read. 

‘The Zarfe has many dialeéts, and the words ufed in fome 
Mlands are not always known in others. In literate na- 
tions, though the pronunciation, and fometimes the words of 
fommon {peech may differ, as now in England, compared with 
the South of Scotland, yet there is a written diGion, which 
pervades all dialeéts, and is underftood in every province. But 
where the whole language is colloquial, he that has only one 


part, never gets the reft bh “get it 
ideas g reft, as he ne nha by change of 
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¢In an unwritten fpeech, nothing that is not very thom, 
tranfmitted from one generation to another. Few have oppy. 
tunities of hearing a long compofition often enough to learp % 
or have inclination to repeat it, fo often as is neceflary to rey 
it; and what is once forgotten is loft for ever. I believe: 
cannot be recovered, in the whole Ear/e language,’ five hoy 
dred lines of which there is any evidence to prove them 4a hyp. 
dred years old. Yet I hear that the father of Offian boafyy 
two chefts more of ancient poetry, which he fupprefles, becayg 
they are too good for the Englifh. oe 

«He that goes into the Highlands with a mind naturally, 
quiefcent, and a credulity eager for wonders, may come back 
with an opinion very different from mine; for the inhabitany 
knowing the ignorance of all ftrangers in their language’ ag 
antiquities, perhaps are not very fcrupulous adherents to truth; 
yet 1 do not fay that they deliberately fpeak ftudied falfehood, 
or have a fettled purpofe to deceive, They have inquired an 
confidered little, and do not always feel their own ignorance, 
They are not much accuftomed to be interrogated by other; 
and feem never to have thought upon interrogating themfelves; 
fo that if they do not know what they tell to be true, they 
likewife do not diftin@ly perceive it te be falfe. f: 

¢ Mr. Bofwell was very diligent in his inquiries ; and ther 
fult of his inveftigations was, that the anfwer to the fecond 
queftion was commonly fuch as nullified the anfwer to the firk, 

* We were.a while told, that they had an old tranflation 
the fcriptures ; and told it till it would ‘appear obftinacy tom 
quire again, Yet by continued accumulation of queftions® 
found, that the tranflation meant, if any meaning there wet, 
was nothing elfe than the /ri/h Bible. sae 

¢ We heard of manufcripis that were, or that had been inth 
hands of fomebody’s father, or grandfather ; but at laft weld 
no reafon to believe they were other than Irifh. Martin mee 
tions Irifh, but never any Earfe manufcripts, to be found int 
Iflands in his time. Rhee, 

‘I fuppofe my opinion of the poems of Offian is already de 
covered. I believe they never exifted in any other form thi 
that which we have feen. ‘The editor, or author, never cotl 
fhew the original ; nor can it be fhewn by any other.’ To® 
venge reafonable incredulity, by refufing evidence, is ‘a degt 
of infolence, with which the world is not yet acquainted ; aol 
ftubborn audacity is the laft refuge of guile. It would be@ 
to fhew it if he had it ; but whence could it be had! Itis@ 
Jong to be remembered, and the language formerly had noth 
written. He has doubtlefs inferted names that circulate in? 
' pular ftories, and may have tranflated fome watidering balla 
if any cdn be found; and the names, and fome of thei 
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bein recollected, make an inaccurate auditor imagine, by the 
help of Caledonian bigotry, that he has formerly heard the 
Mo ced: a very learned Minifter in Sky, who had ufed all 
arts to make me believe the genuinenefs of the book, whe- 
ther at laft he believed it himfelf? but he would not anfwer. 
He withed me to be deceived, for the honour of his coun- 
try ; but would not dire&tly and formally deceive me. Yet 
has this man’s teftimony been publickly produced, as of one 
that held Fingal to be the work of Offian. 
‘Inis faid, that fome men of integrity profefs to have heard 
of it, but they all heard them when they were boys ; 
and: it was never faid that any of them could recite fix lines. 
They remember names, and perhaps fome proverbial {enti- 
ments; and, having no diftinét ideas, coin a refemblance withs ’ 
out an original. ‘The perfuafion of the Scots, however, is far 
from univerfal; and in a queftion fo capable of proof, why 
fhould doubt be fuffered to continue? The editor has been 
heard to fay, that part of the poem was received by him, in ° 
the Saxon chara¢ter. ‘He has then found, by fome peculiar 
fortune, an unwritten language, written in a character 
which the natives probably never beheld. | 
_*} have.yet fuppofed no impofture but in the publifher, yet I 
am far from certainty that fome tranflations have''not been 
lately made, that may now be obtruded as parts of the original 
work, Credulity on one part is a {trong temptation to deceit 
on the other, efpecially to deceit of which no perfonal injury 
isthe confequence, and which flatters the author with his own 
ingenuity. The Scots have fomething to plead for their eafy 
reception'of an improbable fiction: they are feduced by their 
fondnefs for their fuppofed anceftors. A Scotchman mutt be 
aivery fturdy moralift, who does not love Scotland better: than 
truth ; he will always love it better than inquiry ; and if falfe- 
hood flatters his vanity, will’not be very diligent to dete& 
it. Neither ought the Englifh to be much influenced by Scotch 
authority ; for of the paft and prefent ftate of the whole Zar 
nation, the Ljowlanders are at leaft as ignorant as ourfelves.’ 
‘Such is the opinion, and fuch are the reafonings of our 
learned Author, in relation to the northern Homer and his 
luppofed writings. To thefe arguments, nothing hath been 
oppofed, by the champions for Offian, but railing and ridi- 
cule, in the news-papers; together with an Advertifement 
from Mr. Becket, the Book(éller, declaring that the original 
was publickly. expofed, during feveral months, at his fhop, 
for the examination of the curious. But ftill it does not ap- 
rin what language that fame original was written; and our 
boneft publither hath, fince, modeftly declined his part in the 
2 : itis even faid that, in private, among his friends, 
sev. Feb, 1775, M he 
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he makes no feruple of acknowledging that he is no better ag. 
quainted with the Ear/e, than Dr, Jobnfon himfelf, 

The appearance of an inclination in our Author to bel 
in the fecond fight, (the notion of which hath fo long, and 
ferioufly obtained in the High'ands. and the Ifles) hath given 
rife to fome pleafantry at the Doctor’s expence. He does 
however, profefs bis entire faith in this fpecies: of prophecy, 
He declares that, on a ftri€t inquiry into the fubject, he never 
could £ advance his curiofity to conviGtion.’ But he acknowe 
ledges that he ‘ came away at laft, only willing to believe? 
—This will, no doubt, extort a fmile even from the gravel 
of our Readers; but all who have perufed the Doétor’s book 
muft allow that he feems to have made the moft, and the 
beft, that could be made, of fo very fingular an inveftiga. 
tion: and that he hath thrown out fome obfervations on the 
fubje&, which only a man of genius could have offered. And the 
moft infidel reader muft fub{cribe to the juftice of the Doctor's 
remark, that he, and his companion *, would haye had but 
‘ little claim to the praife of curiofity if they had not endea 
voured, with particular attention, to examine the queftion of 
the fecond fight.’ He adds, * Of an opinion received for centu. 
ries by a whole nation, and fuppofed to be confirmed throu 
its whole defcent, by a feries of fucceffive facts, it is defirable 
that the truth fhould be eftablifhed, or the fallacy deteéted,’ 

- The Doétor’s remark, and intention, are equally entitled toour 
approbation ; but the misfortune is, that, ftill, with regard to 
this queftion, there is no truth effablifbed, nor fallacy detedieds, . 

We muft now, for the prefent, take leave of this very able 
and entertaining writer; but not without expreffing our thanks 
for the pleafure we have received in the perufal of his animated 
and inftructive narration. —. 

As to any little defeé&ts that may poffibly be efpied in this 
work, by the microfcopic eye of a minute critic, we have 
not, at this time, either leifure or inclination to engage in the 
fearch of them.—Indeed, the modefty, and dignity of fimplis 
city, with which this philofophic traveller concludes his volume, 
are fufficient to turn the edge of all true and liberal criticifm. 

‘S Such, fays he, are the things which this journey has given me 
an opportunity of feeing, and fuch are the reflections which that 
fight has raifed. Having pafied my time almoft wholly in ce 
ties, I may have been furprifed by modes of life and appear 
ances of nature, that are familiar to men of wider furvey and 
more varied converfation. Novelty and ignorance muft always 
be reciprocal, and I cannot but be confcious that my thoughts 


on national manners, are the thoughts of one who has feen but 
little.’ 


* Mr. Bofwell. 
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Ast. XIV... Olfervations and Larne: on the Poifom of Lead. By 


Thomas Percival, M. D. F, ~s S. &c. 12moO. 25S, Johnfon. 


HE deleterious qualities of lead, when received into the 
human. body, have been fuficiently afeertained ; but the 
various and unfufpected modes in, which this infidious poifon 
may gain admittance into the fyftem, are not €qually known. 
In this little Efay Dr. Percival communicates feveral new and 
interefting obfervations on the fubject ; accompanied with fome 
experiments which throw additional light upon it, 
The great efficacy of faturnine applications, and their pre- 


fent extenfive ufe in furgery, render it a matter of very great. 


importance to determine whether the external ufe of lead may 
not fometimes produce fome of thofe pernicious confequences 
that ar@iknown to follow its admiffion into the ftomach and 
lungs. Mr. White, it is faid, has ufed large quantities of the 
extract af lead, both in his private and hofpital practice, and 
entertains the fame favourable opinion of its innocency and ef- 
ficacy, with Mr. Aikin; whole judicious obfervations on this 
re we communicated to our Readers in a. former voe 
ume *, 

It appears likewife, from a letter of Dr. Haygarth’s annexed 
to this flay, that the,very liberal ufe of the faturnine water, 
among the great numfber of perfons who fufiered by the explo- 
fion of eight hundred weight of gunpowder at Chefter in 1772, 
was attended with the moft falutary effects; and that not one 
of the numerous fufferers, whofe cafes appear to have been pe- 
culiarly favourable to the abiorption of the faturnine particles, 
had the flighteft {ymptom of colick or palfy, during the whole 
time of their recovery: though their wounds were fo nume- 
tous, extenfive, and deep; and fo many.nerves were expofed 
to the immediate ation of the lead upon them. 

Notwithftanding this ftrong evidence in favour of the inno- 
cency of lead, when topically applied, Dr. Percival is ftill in- 
clined to believe, with Dr. Baker, that ¢ it fometimes produces 
its {pecific effets upon the body,’ though employed only ex- 
ternally, He'relates a few cafes that feem ftrongly to coun- 
tenance this opinion, but which he candidly allows not to be 
perfectly decifive. In thefe cafes, certain fymptoms, greatly 
refembling thofe produced by lead, followed the external ufe of 
5 and, in fome of the inftances, difappeared on difconti- 
Auing its application.—-Some Readers, however, will rather per- 
haps be aftonifhed, than convinced, by one of the Author’s 
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* Sce our 44th Volume, June 1771, page 48>. 
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fubfequent obfervations ; in which the moft noxious effedts are 
afcribed to the fimple contact "$f a plate of this metal. The 
cafe is thus briefly, and rather too uncircumftantially, related, 

¢ I have been affured,’ fays the Author, * from undoubted’ 
authority, that Dr. A—— had a flight paralytic afte€tion of his 
légs, by the practice of fetting his feet every evening on a 
piece of lead placed near the fire. And that a dog, by lying 
on it, was entirely deprived of the ufe of his limbs, _We 
fhould add, however, that, in a poftfcript is given the cafe of 
a plumber’s child, communicated by Dr. Wall, who afcribes 
the colicky ard paralytic fymptoms of his b sere. patient to his 
having been accuftomed ¢ to run barefooted along the theets of 
lead, whilft they were warm.’ 

The Author recommends the trial of alum, in flighter cafes 
of the colica piftonum, in confequence of the experience he has 
had of its efficacy in -obftinate and painful affection$Mof ‘the 
bowels; referring the Reader to his account of the cures per. 
formed by the ufe of this remedy, in the fecond Voliime of his 
Effays. With refpec& tothe afthma, with which the miners 
or fmelters of lead in Derbyfhire are affected, he obferves that 
experience has taught them to fly to the lime-kilns for acure; 
which they foon, and more certainly than by any other means, 
obtain, by inhaling the fixed air fo copioufly expelled from the 
lime ftone during its calcination. B vy 
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Ant. XV. Odfervations and Experiments on the Poifon of Copper. By 
William Falconer, M. D. F. R. S. t2mo. 2s. Johnfon, 1774 


HE facility with which this metal is diffolved by all the 

three mineral acids, by the fixed and volatile alcalis, by 

all the neutral falts, and even by the generality of waters, and 
by that heterogeneous fluid, the atmofphere ;—its aétive, and 
generally pernicious, medical qualities ;—together with its ex 
tenfive ufe for culinary and other purpofes, render an inquity 
into its chemical properties, and into its effets on the human 
fyftem, worthy of the particular confideration which the Aus 
thor of this Effay has beftowed upon it. “4 
The form in which this metal moft frequently and unful 
pe&tedly gains admiffion into the body, is in combination with 
the native acid juices of vegetables, and with the acetous acid, 
or vinegar, With refpeét to the latter particularly, we think 
it is of confequence to the Public to be-informed, how liable 
it is to acquire a noxious impregnation from brafs ahd copper, 
in the preparation of pickles; in many of which a, fine blue 
‘or green colour is reckoned a teft of fuperior goodnefs. This qu 
lity accordingly is often intentionally procured, or heightened, by 
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the nicer and more notable houfewives ; who, for that purpofe, 
and ignorant or heedlefs of the confequences, have heen 
taught to prepare their pickles in a brafs or copper pan, and 
to heighten the tinge, when it is too faint, by throwing ip a 
few halfpence. In fome of the moft modern books of cookery, 
quoted by the Author, a brafs, bell-metal, or copper pan, is 
particularly direéted to be ufed, whenever a fine green colout is 
required 5 and that this practice is adopted even in the beft 
fhops, and converts their pickles into poifons, 1s evident from 
the following obfervation of the Author : 

He took an ounce of pickle from fome‘cucumbers remark- 
able for their fine colour, which had been bought at a noted 
fhop. This pickle betrayed its cupreous impregnation, even to 
the tafte; and on putting into it fome bright iron wire, it was 
evidently feen that the liquor contained copper ; for the wire 
was foon covered with a rufty coat of that metal, in the fame 
manner as when a knife or other iron utenfil is immerged in a 
folution of blue vitriol. 

Some of thefe cooks and Acthors fcruple not to difpenfe 
very liberally even cerufs and lead in their printed recipes, for 
the cure of pricked wines;—ignorant, it is to be hoped, that 
they are fcattering firebrands and death, in ambufh, among 
thofe who drink them. In the * Univerfal Cook,’ (as Dr. Per- 
cival remarks, towards the end of his Obfervations) publifhed 
in 1773, by John Townfhend, late mafter of the Greyhound 
tavern, and cook to his Grace the Duke of Manchefter, is to 
be found a receipt in which a pound of melted lead is directed 
to be put intoa cafk, to hinder the wine from turning. 

We have particularly noticed thefe inftances, as being of very 
general concern; and fhall only add that the Author firft -in- 
veltigates all the modes in which copper may be rendered ac- 
tive and noxious, in the kitchen or elaboratory, by its combi- 
nation with acids, alcalis, neutral fales, oils, fulphur, diftilled 
fpirits, water, air, and other menfirua. He next confiders the 
effets of this metal, when reduced by any of thefe agents into 
a faline and foluble \ftate ; obferving that the various menftrua 
that a& upon it do not feem greatly to alter its effects on the 
human body; which are therefore owing to the metal, and 
not to the particular folvent. He then proceeds to treat, in 
order, of the different, and fome of them unfufpeéted modes, 
inwhich it is moft likely to find admiffion into the body. 
The whole inquiry is judicioufly condufted; and the Eflay, 
though fhort, contains many ‘cautions of importance to the 


health of mankind. PR . 
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Art. XVI. The Rivals, 2 Comedy; as it is afted at the Theatre 
Royal in Covent-Garden, 8vo. 18. 6d. Wilkie, 1775. 


FE Author of this Comedy * {peaks fo modeftly of 
4& his performance, prefumes fo little on fuppofed abjl, 
ties, and fo candidly acknowledges his youth and inexperi. 
ence, that.even remorfelefs critics are inclined rather to proy 
mife themfelves much future entertainment from the ray$ of 
genius that fhine through particular paflages of his Comedy, 
than to cenfure with acrimony its irregularities and defeGs, 
The fable indeed is neither new nor probable, nor the cha 
raCters original or well ‘fuftained; but there are many juf 
obfervations on human life and manners, many beauties of 
fentiment, and much excellent dialogue. We are forry, how. 
ever, to fee a young writer of fo great promife, adopting th 
vulgar error of dreading imitation, and even aflerting in his 
preface that $on fubjects on which the mind has been much 
informed, invention is flow of exerting itfelf.’ The contrary 
is fo true, that till the mind is ftored with information, in- 
vention cannot exift, nor can imagination body forth the formof 
things unknown, till the poet’s eye, glancing over the creation, 
has enabled his. pen to copy and combine the images he ha 
contemplated and admired. Bifhop Sprat, towards the cons 
clufion of his Hiftory of the Royal Society, after enumerat 


ing many more important advantages refulting from that in 


ftitution, adds, ‘as an appendix, another benefit of experie 
ments; and that is; that their difcoveries will be very fervices 
able to the wits and writers of this, and all future ages, This 
(continues he) I am provoked to mention by the confidgr- 
tion of the prefent genius of the Englifh nation; wherein the 
ftudy of wit, and humour of writing prevails fo much, that 
there are very few conditions, or degrees, or ages of men who 
are free from its infection. I will therefore declare to all thole 
whom this {pirit has poflefled, that there is in the words of nae 
ture an inexhauftible treafure of FANCY and INVENTION, 
which will be revealed PROPORTIONABLY TO THE INCREASE. 


OF THEIR KNOWLEDGE,’ : 


Let not therefore our young writers, who would afpire to 
eminence in the dramatic line, as our Author phrafes. it, of 
in any other walk of literature, let them not (we repeat it) 
congratulate themfelves on their ignorance ! let it not be their 
‘ firft wifh in attempting a play, to avoid every appearance 
of plagiary ;’ but let it be their chief aim to copy nature, 
their favourite employment to ftudy thofe great artifts wh0 
have sfaithfully imitated her! Horace, it is true, who always 
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* Said to be Mr. Sheridan ; fon to the celebrated actor. 





enforces 
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enforces the neceffary union of induftry and genius, direéts the 
writer's attention to the living manners 5 
Refpicere exemplar vita morumque jubebo 

 ” Doétum imitatorem, &F veras bine ducere voces, 

So far, however, is he from countenancing the idea that 
‘the progrefs of invention is likely ro be interrupted by ftarts 
of recollection,’ that he recommends the clofett ftudy of the 
ancient models as the moft effectual means of warming the 
jmagination : 
Vos exemplaria Greca 

Nodturna verfate manu, verfate diurnda. 
The Author of the Rivals, * being by no means converfant 
with plays in general,’ has incurred the very cenfure he was 
particularly anxious to avoid, and has exhibited as new, ftale 
chara@ters and hackneyed fituations, which a more intimate 
acquaintance with the drama would have taught him to reject, 
An event which will always happen in tome degree to thofe 
writers, who think that the want of information wil] aflitt their 
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ForEIGN ARTICLE announced in our laff APPENDIX (publifocd 
with the Review for January) /ee p. 554+ 
Art. XVII. 
Vermium Terreftrium &F Fluviatilium, Se. Succiunfa Hiftoria, Se.— 


~ A faccin& Hiftory of Animalcules, Worms, and Teftaceous Ani- 

mals, not Inhabitants of the Sea. By Otho Frederick Muller, &c, 

gto, 2 Vols. Leipfic, &c. 1774%. 

VERY part of Natural Hiftory is now cultivated with 

with fuch zeal and affiduity by numerous inquirers, that 
even the animalcular kingdom is not without its natural hifto- 
rians, nomenclators, and claffifers. But no one, we appre- 
hend, has taken fuch pains to reduce this branch of zoology to 
aregulat fyftem, and to defcribe the numerous fubjects of the 
invifible world, as the learned and induftrious Author of this 
performance, who has difplayed equal knowledge and perfeve- 
rance.in the execution of this difficult tafk. 

In the firft volume of the work before us, all the fubjects of 
this extenfive kingdom, which had before been defcribed as 
well as numerous others which have not yet been defcribed, 
named, or perhaps feen, by other obfervers, are regularly ar- 
ranged under ditferent clafles or genera. In the fubfequent 
part of this volume, the Author claffes and defcribes the Gens 
Helminthica ; comprehending under that title, as we have al- 
Feady obferved, not only the various kinds of w-rms, pro- 
erly fo called, but likewife the different fpecies of polypes, 





* See our laft Appendix, page 554. 
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leactes, &c. The fecond volume is wholly appropriated to the 
claihfication and defcription of fnails, and other teftacegus 
animals, 4 
Each article comprehends, in general, a fcientific defcription 
of the form, organization, and the comparative or real mapnj. 
tude of each animal, or animalcule ;—its motions, habitudes 
or manners, the fynonyms of different authors, the places jn 
which it may be found, and the trivial or popular names of 
fuch of them as have acquired popular names, either in the Da. 
nifh, Swedifh, German, French, or Englifh languages. Re. 
ferences are likewife made to the works of Joblot, Baker, Roe. 
fe), and other naturalifts, with refpe& to fuch of the animal. 
cular tribes, in particujar, as have been delineated in. plates, 
All the Author’s defcriptions of this laft-mentioned clafs of anj. 
mals, Which are on many accounts fo difficult to. be deferibed, 
are faid to have been founded on his own immiediate and fe. 
peated obfervations. aa 
To each of the three principal divifions of this work is pres 
fixed a difcourfe, containing fome general*obfervations and res 
fonings relative to the different fubjects treated of in each of 
them. From the firft of thefe diflertations, as being, pes 
the molt curiOus ‘and interefting, we fhall colle& the fubftance 
of fome of ihe moft material of the Author’s obfervations, 
in this eflay on the animalcular kingdom, M. Muller 
ftrongly fupports the right of its fubjeéts to the rank of animals, 
which has been contefted or denied by Buffon and Needham, 
and very lately by M. Guettard ; who (in the Novel Litt, Gat 
tingens. anni 1772) has confidcred them as mere farina 
velicles. Linneus likewife has exprefled fome doubts on tt 
fubject. : 
This great naturalift, fays M. Muller, who fcrupled not to 
allow animal life to the Spongia lacufiris, a fubje&t which hasa 
very doubtful claim to that diftinétion, queftions whether the 
moving particles in infufions are really living bodies, endowed 
with organs; or * whether they are not particles of a faling 
oily, or other nature ;'"—Nomineque fpecifico, adds the Authot, 


infaufio fatis, gentem, innumeris /peciebus affluentem, in tenebras 
damnat. ‘iy 
{n oppofition to this doubt, and to the hypothefes of Buffon 
and Needham, the Author in the firft place obferves, that fi 
ple ocular infpection is alone fufficient to convince the mo 
iceptical naturalift that thefe beings really poflefs anjmal life 
He will fee them moving to different fides of the drop with evr 
dent fpontaneity, and changing their direGtion and velocity, like 
other animals, at the command of the will, The motion of fom 
{pecics likewife is fo peculiar to them, as to enable an experienced 
obfcrver to diftinguifh them, at firft fight, from every other 
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All of them are obferved to poflefs the faculty of 
avoiding objects that lie in their way; of fteering clear of each 


‘other in the thickeft crowd ; of keeping at a diftance from any 


hi ive put into the drop; and when the greateft part- 
ane they fhew the utmoft folicitude to protrac. 
their fhort-lived exiftence, by flying to and occupying the fmall 
remainder.—We may add that, when deferted by the element, 
we have feen thefe animated atoms exhibit agonies in dying, as 
unequivocal as even thofe of the whale ftranded on the fea-coatt. 
M. Muller further obferves, that the motion of the heart and 
inteftines, and the excretion of the faces, are manifeft in fome 
of thefe beings, and that, in a few, their copulation is fcaree 
problematical. Thefe, and fome other circumftances which we 
omit, furely intitle them to a rank in the auimal, and not ‘in that 
neutral or chaotic kingdom, to which they have been ‘condemned 
by fome ; evidently to fupport the interefts of a fyftem, and to 
eftablifh a new modification of the ancient do&rine of equivo- 


cal generation; by deriving their origin from. certain aéfive or 


produdtive. forces, and organical molecules *, | 
Having eftablithed. their title to animal life, we may now con- 
fidently proceed to defcribe the different modes of procreation ob- 
fervable amongft the animalcular tribes. ‘Thefe are various, 
and fome of them very fingular; nor are fome fpecies confined 


to one mode of propagation, Some animalcules are viviparous ; 


, others are produced from eggs; and fome fpscies are propagated 


by gems, buds, or fhoots: but others feem to poflefs a kind of 
immortality (accidents excepted) perpetuating” themfelves, at 


‘certain intervals, by an equal partition of their perfons into 


halves, 

We formerly defcribed this laft-mentioned very fingular ge- - 
nerative procefs +, of which Bonnet had entertained fome fuf- 
picions, but which appears to have been firft afcertained by M. 
de Sauflure, in the volvox of Linneus, This animalcule, it was 
faid, by a gradual contraction of its oval figure in the middle, 
at length effected a total feparation in that part, and became 
two complete individuals; between whom, we thought it would 
puzzle the moft cafuiftical naturalift or genealogift, to detet- 
mine the rights of primogeniture or filiation. . Muller here 
enumerates the various modes in which generation, by equal 
partition, is effected in different {pecies of animalcules, and even 
in fome of the larger aquatic animals. In a few of thefe laft, 
and particularly in the Author’s Genus of the Naides, which 
are vifible to the naked eye, itis effected by a tran{verfe divi- 
fion;~ in others,’ it is - performed by a longitudinal partition: 
the ‘fiflure, in fome, beginning at ‘each extremity, and, in 





* See our 44th volume, March 1771, page 208, 
t Ibid. page 210, fee 
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others, at one only. We fhall give the fubftance of the Aw 
thor’s accurate deicription of thefe procreative proceffes, as ob. 
ferved.in the Trichoda Lepus; fome of which genus are 

ted by tranfverfe, and others by longitudinal partition, 

In the firlt of thefe cafes, a {mall fiflurg is perceived on each 
fide of the animalcule, each of which gradually extends till 
they nearly meet; fo that the anterior and hinder parts of the 
little animal adhere together only by a point. At this very time 
certain external hairs or filaments, as well as certain moy. 
ing points within, that diftinguifh the anterior part of the 
whole animal, are plainly to be perceived in the new or fy. 
ture animal, The mother, as the Author denominates ‘the 
anterior part of this compound being, fwims about, and ex. 
erts various movements to difengage herfelf from her. 
terior moiety. When this has been effected, the two indivi. 
duals foon acquire the adult form, from which they, fomewhat 
vary on their firft feparation ; and each of them: proceeds to 
multiply its fpecies by a new divifion.—From this more accurate 
account of animalcular propagation by tranfver/e partition, the 
anterior animal appears evidently to be the mother. In the fol. 
lowing mode, no diftindtive criteria prefent themfelves to afcer- 
tain the feniority between the halves. 

When propagation is effected by a longitudinal divifion in the 
Trichoda Lepus, the fiflure begins in the hinder extremity of the 
ahimalcule ; proceeding by degrees through the middle of; the 
body, which is hereby feparated into two equal parts, gra- 
dually diverging from each other, and which at length cohere 
only at the apex, At this time the animalcule exhibits fucha 
grotefque and whimfical appearance, that it paffes with an un- 
experienced obferver for a fingular and unknown animal; 
efpecially when, to promote the feparation of the two moieties, 
it alternately brings them together, and then projects them with 
great violence from each other. In confequence of repeated 
efforts, they are at length feparated ; and two complete ani- 
mals appear, of the fame length, and provided with the fame 
organs, as the adult animal poflefied before the feparation, The 
fingular appearances and motions exhibited by various animal- 
cules during this generative procefs, have given occafion to 
many miftakes among microfcopical obfervers, through their 
ignorance of the nature and final caufe of it. 

In the extenfive genus of the Vorticella, fome of the /pecits, 
like the Trichoda Lepus abovementioned, are propagated by lon- 
gitudinal, and others by tranfverfe partition ; fome of the genus 
multiply by gems, and others by eggs; and to increafe the va- 
riety, others of the fame tribe are viviparous. —Such are the 
various modes by which Nature, for ends totally unknown to 
us, has fo largely provided for the keeping up of the fingle ge 
nus of the Vorticellz ! 
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We fhall not extend this article further by giving an accouy 
of the other parts of this work; but as a fpecimen of the mane 
ner in which it is executed, we fhall fubjoin a liberal trang, 
tion of one of the Author’s articles, which we are inclined tp 
fele&t, as it contains a defcription of a very fingular animalcule, 
or rather congeries of animalcules, united into a little fyftem, o 
microco/m. 

VI. Vorvox Conriictor. Danifh name, Strid-Vzlteren; 

An animalcule, or rather an anarchy of animalcules, of a pep. 


feétly fpherical figure, larger than many of the vorticelle, {yh. } 


pellucid, yellowith, filled with minute molecules, and hayig 
a darkifh margin. | 

It revolves flowly, at intervals, to the right or to the left, 
but feldom moves out of its place. An innumerable quantity 
of particles within the {phere are feen in continual motion, and 
as it were in a violent and diforderly conflict: hence, in pro. 
portion to the greater concourle of molecules to the one fide or 
the other, the fphere turns round a little either to the right or 
left. Ina fhort time it ftands ftill, but the confli@ within be. 
comes more vehement. The fortune of the day appears for 
fome time dubious; but at length the prevailing party caufeit 
to turn in a contrary direction. ‘When the water begins to 
fail, many of the fpheres acquire an oval or cylindrical figure, 
They are now carried through the fluid with a rotatory and 
reeling kind of motion ; and that of the included molecules be. 
comes ten times more violent than before. But the water being 
evaporated, the whole tumultuous anarchy is in an inftant re- 
duced to a ftate of the moft perfe& quiet ; and when the moif- 
ture has been totally exhaled, the entire machine burfts, and is 
difperfed, or rather diffufed, into molecules of no determinate 
figure. Thefe at length nearly difappear, and the flider is left 
covered with beautiful figures, refembling thofe of the chryftals 
of fal ammoniac, as delineated by Baker, T. 3. N. 3. 

Frequently two fpheres are feen to revolve united together, 
In this firuation they appear to be compreffed againft each other 
in the points of contact. I fufpec& that at this time they are 
employed in the work of founding new colonies or fwarms. 

Several microfcopical animalcules, particularly the MMonas 
Lens, delight in frifking round this fpecies of the Volvox. 

It is found in dunghills, but not very frequently, in the be- 
ginning of fpring. “1 once difcovered it, ina vegetable infufion, 
at the end of November. This fpecies was encompaffed with 
lender hairs; [Ciliis] and I clearly faw that the rotatory m9: 
tion of the entire mais was effected by their means. Hence! 
doubt not that the other animalcules of this clafs owe their mor 
tion to organs of a fimilar kind, 
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DRAMATIC 


hr. §, Matilda; a Tragedy: As it is performed at the 


e Royal in Drury Lane. By the Author of the Earl of War- 
ogy 50 1s. 6d. Cadell. 1775. é 

HE reverend Tranflator of Sophocles, abandoning the Greek 
theatre, has in this tragedy endeavoured to enrich our fiage 

sith the fpoils of the French drama, and not entirely without fuccefs. 
Matilda, however, plainly betrays her origin. The piece is equal, 
cool and regular, like the moft part of the tragedies of our neigh- 
pours; rather than [Scsbocleo digna cothuruo ! ] breathing the fpirit 


ofthe ancients. ‘The fituations and charaéters are fuch as occur in 


many other plays, and the diflion and fentiments neither fplendid 
nor itriking. In a dedication to the Public, the’Authos boafts of 
having ‘defeated the combined forces of Envy, Malice, and Detrac- 
tion,’ whom he perfonifies in his epilogue in the charatters of ¢ Cri- 
tics, Newfwriters, and Wits.” We moft heartily congratulate the reve- 
rend hero on his vidtory under the banners of William the Conqueror. 

The traces of the feudal fyitem ftill remain in our eltablifhment ; and 

ifthe Author means to challenge any Jarge domain in Parnaffus, by 

flight a tenure as this tragedy, his claim may be compated to the 

well:known cuftom in other copyholds, of holding a great eflate by a 

pepper-corn. 

Art, 69. The Two Mifers ; a Mufical Farce: As it is performed 
at the Theatre Royal in Covent Garden. By the Author of Midas 
and the Golden Pippin. 8vo. 1s. Kearfly. 1775. 

Les Deux Avares of Falbhaire, on which this little drama is found- 
ed, is a piece of empty, pantomimical fing-fong. The Faglif farce 
is worthy of its original. 


Art, 20. The Rival Candidates; a Comic Opera, in Two Ads. 


Aed at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane. By the Rev. Henry 

Bate. 8vo. 1s. Becket, &c. 1775. 

In a fhort advertifement prefixed to this little piece, we are in- 
formed that it was undertaken in order to introduce a young maficat 
compofer to the Public, and that the attempt has been attended with 
faccefs, The Opera appears to be well calculated to anfwer the end 
for which it was written. Without any peculiar force, or novelty of 
fable or charaéter, there is an agreeable vivacity prevailing through 
the piece, which fufficiently engages the attention of the reader in 
the perufal, and muft undoubtedly produce a {till happier effect ia 
the reprefentation. 

AMERICAN DispuTeEs. 

Art. 21. The Rights of the Englifh Colonies eflablifoed in America 
fated and defended ; their Merits and Importance to Great Britain 
difplayed ; with I]luftration of the Benefits of their Union and the 

chiefs and Dangers of their continued Diffention. vo. 
1s. 6d, Almon. 

, This performance, which we confider as the work of Mr. B—nd, 
Watten with decent moderation and impartiality.x—it confits 

chiefly 
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chiefly of faéts derived from ancient hiltory, from the accountpe 
the tran{faCtions which occafioned the revolt of the United Provinces, 
and from the hiftory of our American Colonies.—We mutt howey, 
obferve that fome of the faéts cited do not feem very pertinent to th 
fubjeéts under confideration. hal’ x 


Art. 22. Traé V. The refpective Pleas and Arguments ce , 


~ Mother Country and of the Colonies diitinétly fer forth; and the 

Impoflibility ofa Compromife of Differences or a mutual Coneef. 

fion of Rights plainly demonftrated. By Jofiah Tucker, D,p, 

Dean of Gloucefter. vo. 18. Cadell. 1775, 

To this Traét is prefixed a long ‘ Epiitle Dedicatory to the Plegi. 
potentiaries of the feveral republics of New Hampthire, Maffachofere 
Bay, Rhode Ifland, &c. deputed to meet and fit in general Congreg 
in the City of Philadelphia ;’ and we are forry that truth obliges gs 
to declare that the contents of it are fo foreign from the proper fab 
ject of confideration, and fo evidently the effufion of ill temper, that 
did they not proceed from fo refpectable a character as the Deanof 
Glocefter, we fhould have imagined them folely intended as the ye. 
hicle of infinuations againft the colonies, unjuft in their nator, 
and malevolent in their defign. 

In fe&tion I. our Author confiders ‘ the plea of right of the Pap 
liament of Great Britain to govern every part of the Britith empire,’ 
which he grounds on that fallacious threadbare propofition, that ‘in 
all focieties there muft be a dernier refort and a ne plus ultra of ruling 
power,’ from which he infers the unlimited jurifdiction of parliament 
over the colonies ; and, to fupport this inference, attempts to refate 
the arguments alleged by the celebrated Mr. Molineux, for the inde- 
pendence of Ireland, as containing all that can be urged in fupport 
of the claims of the Colonies. We muft here obferve, however, that 

reat as Mr. Molineux’s abilities really were, he has not employed 
all the facts or reafons which might have been adduced in fupport of 
his doétrine; and of thofe which he did employ, our Author has 
overlooked fome, and done injuflice to others, fo that, after all,.we 
are far from thinking his pretended refutation will be found fatit 
factory by an impartial, intelligent reader. : 

In feétion Il. ‘ The plea alleged by the Colonies in fupport of 
their pretenfions’ is pretended to be given; and we are told that, 
‘in order to avoid every appearance of partiality in this cafe,’ he 
has chofen to extract this plea from the fhort declaration of rights 

ublifhed by the Jate American Congrefs, We find, however, that 
he has mentioned none of the facts or arguments which the advocates 
of the Colonies have urged in fupport of thofe rights, which, from 
the nature of his firft feftion, and from the equal juftice he pro 
. feffes to obferve, ought to have been done. 

The third and laft.feGtion is employed in comparing ‘ the refpec- 
tive pleas of the Parent State and of the Colonies,’ and in endeavour 
ing to prove an alleged ‘ impoflibility of their making any mutu 
conceflions, confiftently with their refpeétive claims,’ and a ¢0 
quent neceflity of their feparating from each other, according to 
conclufion delivered by the Author in a former Tract. And as aa 
unanfwerable proof that the claims of Great Britain and the Colonies 
are irreconcilable to cach other, our Author cites part of the ad- 
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The truth, however, is, that the King is reftrained from opening 
port of Bofton ‘ until it fhall fufficiently appear to his Ma. 


the 
jelly that full fatisfaétion hath been made by or on behalf of the § 
fai 


town of Bofton, to the United Company of Merchants of Rng. 
land trading to the Eaft Indies, for the damage fuftained by 
faid Company, by the deftruétion of their goods fent to the {aid 
town of Bofton, on board certain fhips or veffels as aforefaid; 
and until it fhall be certified to his Majefty in Council by the 
Governor or Lieutenant-Governor of the faid province, that re. 
fonable fatisfaction hath been made to the officers of bis Majefty’s n. 
venue and oTHERs who fuffered by the riots, &c.’ - 
~ But though his Majefty is permitted, after full fatisfaétion made 
to the Eaft India Company and all others wherever difperfed, who. 


have fuffered by riots, &c. to reftore the port of Bofton, ftill heis 


not required then to do it; on the contrary, it muft remain in the 
option of his Majefty, his heirs, &c. after all the conditions of the 

& are fulfilled, whether it fhall ever again be lawful to lade or un. 
lade any merchandice there—and even if it fhould at any time be 
refolved to reftore the port to its former privileges, it may be done 
not generally but partially ; the King being authorized to fele@ 
fuch.* places, quays and wharfs, ashe fhall judge neceflary and 
expedient,’ and to exclude all others from the privilege of ‘lading 
or unlading any goods or merchandice, and thereby enabled to de- 
prive many inhabitants of Bofton of the ufe of their private. pro- 
perty for ever ; and this without any procefs of law, trial, or cons 


viction. 
Thefe faéts will be fufficient to conviét our Author of one offence 


againft truth.— Another we fhall felec&t from the soth. page of his , 


Letter; where, in defending the late alterations of the Charter of. 
Maffachufet’s Bay, he fays, ‘ By the old conftitution of Bofton, the 
members of the grand jury were elected to ferve for “fe, and the 
petty juries were eleéted to ferve for a year. By the late A& they 
are put in both refpects nearly, if not aleogether on the fame foot- 
ing asin England. And this alteration, which is, in reality, the 
giving them a greater degree of liberty than they ever before en-. 
joyed, is complained of as being in the higheft degree arbitrary atid 
tyrannical.’ 

But had our Author been in the leaft acquainted with the fubjed 


under confideration, and in the fmalleft degree folicitous for truth, 


he certainly would never have delivered an affertion which is it 
every refpect fo falfe. For the grand juries were not chofen /w 
dife (nor had they falaries, as a noble lord is faid to have informed 
the late Houfe of Commons) but they were annually eleéted by 
the freemen of the feveral towns in each county, who are moch 
more likely to make an honeft independent choice than any fingle’ 
oflicer of the crown whatever; nor can the truft perhaps be aay 
where more fafely repofed ; .fince it is impoflible to believe (except 
in times of great and general difcontent) that the inhabitants 
different towns meeting feparately, and each eleéting: their ‘allot’ 
ted number of grand jurors, will ever combine together fo 
to pack a jury for unjult purpofes; much more likely is 
to happen, when the whole appointment belongs to a fingle de 
pendant 
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of government.—And with refpect to petit jurors 
a font or chpfen for a year, nor was there any reafonable 
retence to alter their mode of appointment, which was certainly 
ve mot unexceptionable that human wifdom ever devifed, For 
by the Provincial Act o the 23d Geo, II, the feveral towns aré 
ye to cake lifts of all ‘perfons qualified’ and Mable by law to 
fare as jurors, and forming them into two feparate claffes, put 
their names written on feparate papers into. two different boxes; 
one for the fuperior court, and the gther for the inferior; and 
when veniris are iffued, the numbers required are to be drawh 
oat in,open town meeting by thé town-clerk ; the boxes-being ne- 
ver permitted to be.opened at any other time; and no perfon, be- 
ing allowed to ferve oftener than once in three years; = 
"Bat inftead of this impartial mode of proceeding, the appoint- 
ment of juries is now given to an officer called indeed .a foeriff, 
but very unlike a foeriff of England—a needy dependaht,. ferving 
the office for gain, and liable to be difmiffed by the governor at 
afure.—Under juries thus formed, and judges who are appointed 
gad paid by the King or his governor, and who hold their office 
during pleafure (a ftate of dependance which was thought incorm- 
ible with the execution of jufticé here, and from which the 
adges of England were Jong fince remSved) what inhabitant of 
Maffachufet’s Bay can think hi it bag 


Lh ¥ we wae Se oe 


s life or property fecure? 
Thefe inflances, we prefume, will be fufficient to convince ‘otir 
Readers, that little credit is due either to the affertions or con¢lu- 
fions contained in the Letter before us. eg ge ee 
Art. 24. Conjfiderations on the Meafures carrying on with refpe 
tothe Britifo Colonies in North America. 24 Edition. 8vo,.., 23,° 


: Baldwin, -&c. 17750 | ge x 
The firft edition * of thefe Confiderations (which we may venture Mite 
to afcribe to Mr. M, R—-b—n). was _haftily printed; in. the country havbton 
while the late bills refpeéting the province of Maffachufets Bay were 
depending in parliament, and there were in it (befides many, errors 
of the prefs) confiderable omiffions which are fupplied in, the pre- 
feat edition, by. the Author; who. has alfo added a large appendix 
ting to the events and alterations of. affairs which haye hap- 
pened fince the firft impreffion. And the work, in its prefent ftate, 
deferves to be generally. read ; fince, (notwithftanding 4 cértain, pe- 
uliarity of ftyle) it, confifts of the moft pertinent and folid argu- 
ments, expofing, in the moft convincing manner, the apparent im- 
prudence and danger.of the meafures which have been for fome time 
and purfued, refpecting the Colonies. NEE et B. 8 
Art. 25, The. Prefent Crifis with refpec? to America confiderad, heii 
Ls » 8voa. 1s. Becket. 1775- «4 dp 
The writer of this performance zealoufly oppofes the claims ‘of 
Colonies, -.beginning. with that propofition which has been 
employed, that a fupreme unlimited authority, muft’ exi 
Cwhere in every ftate; from which he proceeds wath the ufval 
faba Chain of deduttions.—But lie no fooner arrives. at the 
pe, tral objection urged by Mr, Locke and many, others, :¢hat 
wt 8 free. Sifts of the people, than he finds it neceflary to quit 
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the common path of argumént which has been lately trodden 

ihe advocates Pf Overnment, and to recur to a dottrine of the 
treafonable ‘nature (if pofitions fubverfive of our happy Conftityting 
inay be confidered as treafon); a doéttine maintained alon; 
that of paffive obedience and non-refiftance, in the reign of Charla 
‘the Firft,—an adherence to which was the principal caufe of the 
prince’s unhappy end. 

The doétrine which we here, from motives of duty reprobate, and 
which we charitably hope the Author has propagated rather fog 
ignorance than a traitorous défign *, is delivered as follows; | * * 

' Neceflity is the governing power, and taxes muft be levied ij 
eonfequénte, and if the Commons were to reéfafe thofe grarts, the 
Crown, which is the fovereign and executive part of government, 
bound to maintain the fafety of the ftate, would be juttified by lay 
ahd eqiiity, ‘in raifing them, for the fupport and defence of the 

. Community. The ftate is not to be facrificed to the capricioafnefsof 
a majority of men, who may be blinded by prejudice, and atuated 
revenge. It appears, that the conftitution, though it doth ‘note. 
prefsly declare, has left that power, in cafes of neceflity, in the 
executive part of government. The King poffeffés the right to de 
clare war again{ft a foreign power, if his dominions are invaded, ot 
are in danger, even though it might be contrary to the inclinariong 
of the Commons; fhould they refufe fubfidies, is he not warranted 
to levy them ? otherwife of what confequence is the right? it wou 

. and void. - It would be a contradiction in terms, a 

% ake the conftitution, inftead of being founded on_truth and prin. 
ciple, a jargon of inconfiftencies : therefore the idea of taxes be: 
ing free gifts, is erroneous and contradictory to the nature of their 


«. >A. | inftitution: they are the means by which a kingdom is fapported, 
esa ~ ‘aiid are interwoven with its exiftence, This is tracing taxes to the 
FSV ATA original—theiy foundation, is in the neceffity of the ftate ; their end, 


its prefervation.’ 3 
ittle did we expe& that in this age any writer would ‘haw 
ventured to maintain a right in the crown to tax the people of 
England without confent of parliament, under that dangerous and 
exploded pretence of fate neceffity, the plea of every tyrant, * A fap 
pofed seca (fays Lord Clarendon, in fpeaking “of the government 
of Charles J.) was then thought ground-enough to ¢reate a power, 
and a bare averment of that necellity to beget’ practice to impoh 
what tax they thought convenient upon the Tubje&, by writs of 
ip-wioney never before known ; and a fappofed neceflity now, ‘and 
‘4*bare averment of that neceffity is as-‘confidetitly ‘and more. & 
tafly “condluded ‘a godd ground to exclude the crown’ froni the’ 
of any power, by an ordinance never ‘before heard of.’ And here 
his lordfiip remarks, that aman fhall not anprofitably {pend his 
contemplation, ‘who upon this occafion confiders the method 
God’s juftice (a méthod terribly remarkable in many paflages aid 
upon many perfons) that thé fame principles, and the fame 
Cation of thofe principles, fhould be ufed to the wrefting 
vereign power froin the crown, which ‘the crown had a little befor 
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ufe of for the éxtending its authority and power be 
ote to the prejudice of the juft rights of the dich Con. 
fidering therefore the ‘@angero0s and equivocal application of the 
rence ap neces we jac fey ne good man would with to 
it adopted. as the ruling principle of government ; and we pre- 
fume that few pedple will be convinced of the juftite of texio 
the Colonies in the Britith parliament by a writer, whofe Bibeipal 
ment for that prattice,; confilts in afferting that the people of 
England may be juitly taxed without.the confent of any parliament. 
Art. 26. Plan offered by the Earl of Chatham to the Houfe of B...t 
* Lords, entitled, “ A Provifional Act for fettling the Troubles in 
genie, Neri Mouse 4 a fupreme Legiflative Authority 
“of Great Britain, &¢.” “Which was rejected and not fuffered 
: Re on. the Tele. oF i te Ae Serge 
er maturely confidering tl is Plan we cannot but regret that 
it was totally rejected 3 as, with no inconfiderable khowledge of 
rr ‘teh ~ views of the ty wr ; we are convinced that by a 
t alterations it might have been rendered acceptable t 
es ope eat ane tent the general fapetintendibg a 
thority of parliament.afferted and maintained by it, would h fuf- 
ficiently anfwered: all the good ends of siiverninest, sind bbve. bre- 
Ber B bescttai ia Well Go che eect tate as her Aaieicaa of 
yeneficial as parent ftate as to her American off- 
pugs And we fill “ope that atime may arrive when the fame 
benevolent endeavour which has now failed will be fuccefsfully re- 
fewed, and become an in ié hh it 
: ecome ah important addition to the fervices which its 
prasad oy cst age country, as well as a lafting mo- 
ent of the errot, of thofe men, who from imagi im- 
mcrae in reconciling the claims of Great: Britain and the 
yng et apy ng to pose their feparation. dD... 
. hl oy pee of ha pica  uamaee the Earl of Chatham ~*~’ 
ny ie Shek ords, on Friday the zoth of January, 1775. 
This fpeech having ‘been difclaimed b 
is having ) y the great ftatefman to 
sich Bea, wi Canal falfchood and prefumption, attributed, 
Mik Te Tacion Sees er hme Quetions prose” 
+ 28, ‘Ie ; or, fome Queftions pro 
relative to the prefent Difputes between Great Britain a her 
grercan Colonies. By a North-American, 8vo. 6d, New York 
= ha aa London, Richardfon and Urquhart. : 
. We are told as.a recommendation of thi hl ‘ 
wf a of September laft, it was in felt conmeare: m8 pea cin 
their oth soee York, committed to the flames by the hands of 
and Ps am ah ° para contains fome queries they cannot, 


On examination it objetti 
appears, that moft of the 10 i 
fae boca urged agcion the claims of the people of ie hg a 
eat ky a form of, and comprehended in one handred . ye, 
ie t is circumftance, that by the latter part of the ai 
wat which has been fo often perverted to the worft purpofes, i. 

uced to favour pafive obedience, Ft .Thus the Querift atks ; 

; N2 ' * Whether 
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‘ Whether the Supreme Governor of the world has given any 
difpenfation to the body of the people, under any government, 
to refufe bomour, or cuffom, or tribute to whom they are due; to 
contraét habits of thinking and {peaking evil of digmities, and 
weaken the satural principle of refpect for thofe in authority ?” 

¢ Whether, on the contrary, he does not command us to, /ubmis 
to every ordinance of man for the Lord's fake; and require us on pain 
of damnation to be duly /ubje@. to the higher Powers, and not to ree 
fift their lawful ory ?? 

Few can be furprifed at fuch queftions from a clergyman of Dr 
C——’s known principles. . - B... , 
Art. 29.. Some Candid Suggeflions towards Accommodation 

Differences, with America, Offered to Confideration of the Public, 

Svo. 6d, Cadell. “1775. 3 

The Author of thefe Suggeftions appears to be aftuated by good 
motives, and to have entertained fentiments partaking of modera 
tion.and candour. He difcovers, however, a fingular averfion from 
the particle the as will appear by the following extrac, which may 
ferve as a fpecimen of the performance. , 

vy, * Reciprocal preferences of firft tender of reciprocal commodi- 
ties, to be eftablifhed cheaper, or more free of public burdens than 
to foreigners, fuch as would effectually operate for reciprocal frit 
fiiendly tender ; and prevent neceflity of any reftraints in commerce; 
and for the fame purpofe, effectually charge foreign goods with fach 
duties, as to fecure preference to reciprocal goods of any of the fa- 
mily ; Ireland included with . Britain ; with ftroag refolves, and fe- 
vere p@nalties againft all fmuggling; thefe would materially con- 
tribute to lafting union and friendfhip, and beneficial to the fair 
trader. Public refolutions fhould be enaéted by all, not to ve 2 
tates or regulations to affect each other, different from what 
shemfelves, at leaft to avoid it as much as poffible ; nor what will 
materially hurt each other, though it affects themfelves. | 

‘There fhould be no provincial ‘laws incompatible with the Eng- 
lith; juries fhould operate univerfally, as in England—Te King 
ackniwledged by the Colonies as their fovercign, fhould name governors 
and council, and all fupreme judges, the laft to be for life; each 
province to pay to all of them fixed falaries, according to prefent 
abilities; to be varied at propofed pericds, as proportions of but- 
dens may be varied. All inferior magiftrates, as fheriffs,’ juftices, 
&c. to be named as in Britain and Ireland; if any of the Colonies 
judge neceffary to levy forces for fea or land, for their own fecu- 
rity, againft any enemies, natives or foreign, to be paid from com- 
mon ftock, as fafety of each is benefit of all. Reciprocal prem 
wms and encouragements for improvements for the general good, to 
be at‘ refpe&tive expence ;- but avoid ‘as much as poffible fuch as 
may, interfere with, or hurt each other; agreeable to foregoing ra* 
tional, friendly maxims. Peculiar encourdgements for improvements 
of-articles, ‘that may refcue any of the family from foreign depen- 
dence for neceffaries, or even luxuries ; fuch as naval ftores, oF ne- 
ceffaries forthe parent countty, aS rough materials for manufac 
tures, ‘as filk, cotton, flax, hemp, dyes, iron, &c, and efpecially 
wool froma btood of Spanish fheep, if it will do in “America, 00¥ 
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threatened to be prohibited i ye 
al forts for see lide: dit: wr a eich pa sep alfo.afhes of 
Britain and Treland ti foreigners, though Ameri nary PB yearly from 
and cheaper ; and Americans may eéafily lear a es are ftronger 
afhes, now got chiefly, almoft wholly from Ha e procels of pearl 
thereby only go to our own Colonics + ahah arg ; our money 
ours; oF luxuries of any kind, as wines f; eir great profit and 
tea in time, fince many nations will have it: ruits, {pices, perhaps 
drugs, &c. for all which America is fj ciall ran gD OOTY 
be largely aided, even fpecially by ait : y capable, and fhould 
Oi thar jands and hands might have fall country. By fuch means 
parent cago ull employ, without injury to 
Art. 20. The Congrefs Canvaffed; or, an Examinati 2D 
Conduét of the Delegates at Ley = teat amination into the 
fadelphia, Sept. t, 1774. Addreffed t onvention held in Phir 
York. By A. W. Farmer, Author eRe the Merchants of New 
New York printed, London repri ree Thoughts. 8vo, 1 8. 
ahart. 1775. printed by Richardfon and Ur- 
ice F oe Thoughts of this farmer were inte d ) 
of the M the province of New York to diff peaks tm, «shan 
Members of the Congrefs, and hi ena Pemba nwt eT 
fgoed to anfwer the fame purpofe. among. Pompe ors, “ke al 
fenting the inconveniences pure Pham the merchants, by repre- 
to that affociation.—The followin a mutt fuffer from an ad herence 
to judge of the manner in which ie xtraét will enable our Readers 
_* You cannot, I think, want or taming is conducted : 
othe oo cae me aa to the laws of the kel fs, aie) 07 
rahe ee. ou do. look efs, and the will 
tiation, Any abe. » 100k at the tenth article of th 
Sie he oe a r merchandize that may arri the Affo- 
ay of Decembe ene eo eam 
next, though you fho Id h i, and .the firft da of Fe b 
abeing, muft be re hi ave ordered them before th f =e 
A ’ . -fhipped b ‘ : the Con re{fs:‘h 
on you mf give, under the penalty of dirttion ; and ths dre 
they tall be inno ned: the committee of meek renee nent Oey 
be fold eudder ‘Ae dis , to be ftored at you unty or town wherein 
nae dire&tion of your own rife;—or, th 
Imburfed your arf n of the committee ; and after j ree 
the teliev:, coft and charges, the Saptari A 
g fach poor inhabi ’ profit is to be 
mediate fafiere P inhabitants of the town of B Bs ray 
fton : 
mediate fafferers by the Bolton Port Bill.—Good Sodil: Whee men 
fhould eve violently for liberty and the ri nels oat rete 
That yeu, voluntarily fubmit to fuch rights of Englifhmen 
hat you, who refufe fubmi uch an abject flate of fl r 
lve up your liberty and miffion to the Parliament, tho wee 
: | ; 
for thame, gentlemen, a P ps od to an illegal, semeleasee tpately. | 
and bellowed more confiftently. Y ngrefs : 
ment fhould difpole of nen, and bragged tha Bri re 
and ofa . : riti i2e 
by verge foffer yourksives to ba bol eee ied 
eu oMMITTEE, and through fear ullied by a Congre/s, and aiid 
com open your pocket, and humb hee the Gazette, are obliged 
mittee would take ¢ umbly intreat that th aa 
good e out all th e gentlemen of 
s, for the benef the profits of a whele i no the 
t of the Boffon poor,’ eo ag a of 
N 
*B. are. 
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Art. 31.04 View of the Controverfy between Great Britaih ang 
Colonies: Including a Mode of determining their prefent Difputes, 
finally and effeually, and of preventing all: future Contentions, 
By A. W. Farmer. 8vo, 18. 6d. Reprinted for. Richardfog 
and Urquhart. 14775. : | : 

This pamphlet is intended as an anfwer to one entituled, « 4 
full. Vindication of the Meafures of the Congrefs, from the Calum. 
nies of their Enemies :” but not having feen the latter, which, we' 
fuppofe, has not been reprinted here, we cannot judge of the com. 
parative merit of thefe pieces. 

The follawing fhort extract contains the grounds on which ong 
Author propoles an accommodation of the prefent American difpute: 

© L will here, Sir, venture-to deliver my fentiments upon the lige 
that avght to be drawn between the fupremacy of Great Britain, and 
the dependency of the Colonies. And [ thall do it with the more 
boldnefs,. becaufe I know jt to be agreeable to: the opinigns of many 
of the warmett advocates for America, both in England aud ig the 

Colonies, in the time of the Stamp AQ@.—I imagine, that if all-in. 

ternal taxation be vefted in ovr own legiflatuses, ‘and the right of re- 

gulating trade by duties, bounties, &c. be left in the power of the 

Parliament ; and alfo the righit of enacting all general laws for’ the 

good of all the Colonies, that we fhall have.all the fecurity for our 

rights, liberties, and property, which human policy can give uss 
the dependence of the Colonies on the Mother-country will be fixed 
on a firm foundation; the fovereign. authority of Parliament, over 
all the dominions of the empire will be eftablifhed, and the Mother. 
coungry and all’ her Colonies will be knit together, in ONE GRAND, 

FIRM, AND COMPACT BODY.’ OB 

Art. 32. 4n Addre/s to the Right Hon. Lord M—sf—d; 
which the Meafures of Government refpefting America are com 
fidered in a new Light; with a View to his Lordfhip’s Inte 
tion therein. 8vo,: 1s. Almon, 1775. “% 

The noble Lord to whom this Addrefs is made, having, as we are 
told, approved himfelf a friend to the conftitution and the juft rights 
of the people, by his decifion in favour of Somer/er the negro, and 
by that refpecting the duty of 4; per cent. levied by prerogative is 
the Ifland of Grenada, our Author endeavours, by expatiating 08 
the grievous nature and ruinous confequences of ‘the measures 
acopted with regard to America, to perfuade his Lordthip to inter 
pofe his influence in, favour of the Colonies. —We do not find, , 
ever, that any degree of fuccefs has attended this Addrefs, D - 
Art..33- The Supremacy of the Britifh Legiflature over the Colawiés 

candidly difeufid. 8vo. 1s. Johnfon. 

- "The Author of this difcuffion labours to prove by the arguments 

commonly employed for that purpofe, ‘ that the Americans are fab 

jeét to the authority of Parliament, by the firtt principles of colont- 
zation ; by the power inherent in Parliament over all the Britifh ter 
ritories, and confirmed by the fubmiflion of the Colonifts to its by 
jong '‘ufage and cuftom of Parliament, and likewife by an authority 
derived trom: that principle of juitice and impartiality which they 
are bound { preferve towards all the tesritories in the Britih 
dominions.’ ; $.. 
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Art. 34. 4 foort Addrefs to the-Government, the Merchants, Ma- 
aufaaurert, and the Colonifis in Amtrica and the Sugar Iflands, ow 
the prefent State of Affairs. By a Member of Parliament. 8vo. 1 8, 
infon. : 
ne Member of Parliament, (for a borough in the moon) akks, 
¢ Are the Colonies a part of the Britifh dominions or are they not ?: 
if they are (Continues he) then are they fubject to the fupreme au- 
thority of Great Britain: and was there ever a fupreme authority ia! 
the world without the power of taxation?” 19 
Having in this fummary way proved the jurifdiction of Parliament,. 
he proceeds to vindicate, as far as he can, the late proceedings of 
government, an to exhort all ranks of people to unite in fabju 
the rebellious Calonifts, ut Tf r : 
Art. 35 Governor Fobnftone’s Speech on the Queftion of recammite. 
ting the Addrefs declaring the Colony of Maffachufett’s Ray-in Rebellien. 
§vo. 6d. Allen. ? r 
The catchpenny Editor of this performance, hoping ta profit by 
the public curiofity refpecting American fubjeéts, has reprinted*from! 
the news-papers a fpeech, and two letters under the: fignature of 
Re a . B. ¢ € t 
e PoLITICAL. wiiiisitae 
it Art. 36. Letters on the Spirit of Patriotifm: on the Idea of w 
: 
d 
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Patriot-King: and on the State of Parties at the acceffion of King 
George I. Anew Edition Crown Oftavo. 3s. Davies. 1775. ' 
Mr. Davies has dedicated this new edition of Lord Bolingbroke’s 
elegant and mafterly Letters on Patriotifm, &c. to: Mr. Edmund 
Burke ; to whom, among other handfome compliments, he pays this’ 
B..8 very high one: ‘ Bleft with the copious and commanding eloquence 
of a Bolingbroke. your conduét has been, and, | doubt not, ever 
will be; more fteady and uniform than his.’ May this gentleman’s 
future conduct ferve to confirm our Editor in his favourable precon- 
arene of the patriot’s fteadinefs of conduct, and immutability of 
principle. : 

An addrefs, from the Publifher to the Reader, is likewife prefixed $ 
containing fome judicious obfervations on the general mérit of Lord 
Bolingbroke’s political writings, and on the peculiar value of thefe 
dtters : on which the noble Author is faid to have beftowed “that 
polith, and thofe nice and finifhing ftrokes, which he had negle&ted “we 
to give to his other works.’ : 

Some critics have, however, preferred his Letter to Wyndham; 

jer? others, the Difértation on Parties, or the letters on the Study and Ufa 
of Hifory. Mr. Davies has fairly ftated their feveral opinions; bus 

the weighty encomium given by Lord Chefterfield, in his letters, 

lately publifhed, feems to have turned the fcale entirely in favour of 

prefent work: this encomium we have already communicated ta 

Gur readers; fee Review, vol. li. p. 369. 462. ’ 

To Lord Chefterfield’s ftrong recommendation of the Letters. on 

notifm, &c. the Editor has added the fhort but highly advanta~ 
gous charaéter of Lord B. drawn by the Earlof Orrery, m his remarks. 
On the life and writings of Dean Swift: in which the nobleand inge- 
tious remarker does not hefitate to fum up the excellences of (phe 

ee N 4 reformed) 
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reformed) Bolingbroke, in this liberal declaration,—that ‘ the. wig, 

dam of Socrates, the dignity of Pliny, and the wit of Horace, ap. 

peared in all his writings and converfation.’ | 

To the foregoing refpeétable se/fimonials, the Editor has added the 
charming lines in the conclufion of the Effay on Man, -addreffed to 
the«‘f Guioz, PatLosoPuer, and Frienp” of the admirable Pogr, 
whofe memory, feems to have been fo ungratefully and infolently. 
treated by the firft Editor * of thefe letters, in the prefatory adver. 
tifement, which ftill remains, a {triking monument of the initability 
and-evariefcence of literary friendthip. . 

: The..fentiments of the Reviewers, with refpect to the nature and, 
ue of the juftly celebrated letters, here republifhed, may be feen 

ihe firt volume, for the year 1749. 
rt. 97+ Remarks on the Patriot +. Including fome Hints re 

. fpecting the Americans, with an Addrefs to the Electors of Great 

Britain. 8vo. 18s. Richardfon and Urquhart. 1775. 

On the prefumption that Dr. Johnfon’s eminence of rank in the 
learned world, might give a fanction to fentiments and principles 
which may prove unfriendly to the caufe of true Patriotifm; the 

fible Author of thefe Remarks undertakes to refute the Doétor’s 
sHief pofitions, to guard the unwary reader againft the fpecioufnefs 
of his mifreprefentations, and to blunt the edge of his ridicule. 

In the execution of this defign, the remarker has not been dnfuc- 
cefsful. If he is inferior to the Doétor in ftyle, and the dignity of 
declamation ; he is a match for him in reafoning :—In the capacity 
of a minifterial writer, the learned Author of the Patriot, we may 
ventare to predict, will never add a wreath to the laurels he acquired 
by his moral and poetical productions, 

Art, 38. 4 Letter to Dr. Samuel Fobnfon; occafioned by his 
late Political publications. With an Appendix, containing fome 
Obfervations on a Pamphlet lately publifhed by Dr. Shrdbeare, 

. Svo us. 6d. Towers, 1775. 

Another ferious and fenfible inveftigation of the merit and value 
of Dr; Johitfon’s political writings. ‘This remarker is no lefs fevere 
upon the Doétor, than is the Author of the foregoing article. The 
publications which are the fubjeéts of his animadverfion, are the Falk 
Mlarm, Thoughts on Falklands U/lands, and the Patriot. After a firit 
examination of the Dodtor’s reafoning, in the above-mentioned pam- 
phicts and a clear refutation of fome of his principal arguments, 

r Author draws the following, among other conclufions: that Dr. 
Johnfon’s political writings have unfortunately tended only to degrade 
bis own chara¢ter, without rendering much fervice to his employers; 
that no writer, of the Doétor’s abilities, ever engaged in politics, 
whofe productions were of fo little effect, and fo unprofitable to his 
patrons ;..and that this celebrated writer may, in many refpetts, be 
confidered as a memorable inftance of human weaknefs: ‘ for 
though,’ faysthe Author, ‘* you have given evidences of great force 
of genius, you have, at the fame time, difcovered fuch little pres. 





® The late Mr. Mallet. 
4 See Review for O&ober laft, p. 298, 
judices, 
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. tees. and fuck bigotted attachments, as would have difgraced a 
a underftanding.’ Mabe ; | 
nee ae, our iat letter-writer attacks Dr. Shebbeare, of whofe 
phlet * we gave an account in our laft month’s Review. The an- 

Pe Doktor having fallen foul on the memories of King William, Al- 
non : 
‘>.intereft, our Aathor undertakes their defence ; together 
ee of the ‘diffenters, in general, who had alfo, in the fame 
publication, been roughly handled by this inveterate enemy of the 
Non-cons. But, ‘fays our Author, ‘ if it be a reproach to be warmly. 
attached to civil as well, as religious liberty, and to deteft tyranny, 
der whatever form it may appear, it isa reproach that many of 


. Siem [the diffenters}] are well content to bear, The friends of free- 


dom, and of public virtue, are naturally objects of diflike to the fer- 
ileand the venal; and it can be no difhonour to be reviled by 
avowed tools of a minifter, by flate hirelings, and penfioned 


parafites.’ 


MEDICAL 


Art. 39. 4 Treatife on Child-bed Fevers,and on the Methods of 


preventing them, tfc.: To which are prefixed two Diligrtations on 

the Brain and Nerves, &c. By ‘Thomas Kirkland, M.D, 8vo, 

3s. Baldwin. 1774. be TY fi he’ | 

This little treatife may be confidered; and is intended by the 
Author, as a proper fupplement to the feveral eflays which have been 
lately publifhed on the fame fubject. His principal defign is to fhew 
that puerperal fevers are produced by different caufes; that they ac- 
cordingly require different methods of cure; and that dangerous 
errours in practice may be committed, by referring them exclufively 
to one particular caufe, fach as, for inftance, an inflammation of the 
abdomen, or uterus; and accordingly treating the diforder with an- 
tiphlogiftics, while the fymptoms perhaps were the confequence of 
putrid abforption, and the difeafe therefore required a very different 
and even contrary mode of treatment. © His obfervations on thefe and 


‘: <other heads relative to his fubject are illuftrated and confirmed by fe- 


veral cafes that have occurred in his own practice; and deferve the 
confideration of practitioners. 

In the firft of the two differtations prefixed to this greatife, Dr. 
Kirkland endeavours to prove that the brain is not fibrous, and that 
the nerves are not pervious tubes, conftituted of this fuppofed fibrous 
fubftance, and carrying a certain fluid fecreted in the brain; but 


that the medullary part of this organ is a mere mucus, or gelatinous. 


fabftance of a particular kind, not confined to the fkull, but carried 
and expanded, by means of the nerves, over every part of the body. 
The nerves are accordingly confidered by the Author as portions of 
the white part of the brain itfelf, contained in coats formed of the 


dura and pia mater, 'This fubftance they conduét: to, and fpread 


over, every mufcular fibre; occafionally depofiting, one or both of 
thefe coverings, and widely diffufing the, white part of the brain, fo 
ato form one continued fubftance in every part that is included 
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within the cuticle; and preventing ‘ that glofly or gelati 
pearance, which is fo readly diftinguifhed in the mofcular Seana 

In the fecond differtation the Author explains, by means of thi, 
theory, thé phenomena which have been hitherto afcribed to the 
Sjmpathy of the nerves, or the confent of parts, as it has been ‘com, 
monly called ; and endeavours to fhew that thefe appearances an 
clearly explicable by thus confidering the brain as expanded ove 
every part of the body, and as being the only part of it that is cg, 

able of irritability. Some curious cafes are here likewife | 
which at leaft illuftrate, if they do not fully prove the truth of, the 
Author’s general doctrine; with refpect to this obfcure and difficuh 


fubjec. 
Nove8Et.s' and MEMoOrIR’'s. 


Art. 40. The Prudent Orphan: or the Hiftory of Mift Sophia 
Stanley. 12m0, 2 Vols. 5s. fewed. Rofon, &c. 1795, 
~ He who fits down to write, with a ‘ confcioufnefs that he thal} 
acquire but little credit as an Author,’ will not be much fa 
when he finds that the faét‘agrees with his pre-fentiment.' The 
writer of the Prudent Orphan, who makes this declaration at the 
beginning of his work, is therefore we fuppofe prepared for every 
cenfure; that either.the Reviewers or the Public may pafs aponit, § ji 
and will quietly kifs the hand that chaftifes him. The greateit kiad. 
nefswe can fhow to this felficondemned culprit will be to releafe bim 
from his pain as foon as poflible. We therefore pronounce, that, is 
our judgment, the ftory is confufed and uninterefting, the charadtery 
ill fapported, the expreffion childith and incorre&t, and the moral 
nothing. Probably, however, fome fair readers may learn from it, 
that gypfies are not fuch ignorant creatures as the wife folks repre, 
fent them, but may be very fuccefsfully confulted on certain great 
occafions; and that alla young lady has to do, to render herfelf 
perfe@ly agreeable, is to take a leffon once a day, or oftener if the 
finds it neceflary, from Mifs Sophia, Mifs Harriot, Mifs Charlotte, 










































| 
| 
| 
or fome other accomplifhed fair (to be met with at any of the circu 
lating libraries) on the wonderful art and mytery of /ove. f, 
Art. 41. The Morning Ramble; or Hiftory of Mifs Evtlty ( 
1zmo. 2 Vols. 6s. bound. Noble, 1775.  °  , 7 
A young lady in love with her fuppofed uncle.—An old dotard ia z 
love with this fame young lady, his appoted grand-daughter.—Thee | 
amours made honeft by the help of a gypfey, whofe child the loved f 
and loving fair one is faid to be.—Her virgin chaftity attempted . 
by the ancient lover, and refcued by the younger.—Her virgin chaitity 
again attempted by the friend of her beloved Adonis, and again 
by a mad advehturer.—The refeued fair conduéted by her new ita 
morato to the mouth of a difmal cave, (in which hethreatens inftantly 
to end his life before her eyes, unlefs fhe confents to repay his fervices 
with thofe charms which he had preferved) and there: terrified into # 
promife of marriage.—A third ravi/bment, and a murder, introd in 
for the fake of wariefy and entertainment, into the hnfband’s fory thi 
himfelf.—The wife, unmindful of her holy vow, on a fudden ful- thi 
fering her firft paffion to rekindle.—Her hufband in a fit of jealoufy, vie 
encountering his innocent rival.—The haplefs fair rufhing betwee | 
their {words, Wounded,—Expiring--Lamented, This bu 
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yee ill of fare of the Morning’s Ramble. A very 
sts 7 tis, yea morning’s meetin for Mi/s im her. 
(tts. 


 Heis found at laf: or Memoirs of the Beverley Family.. 
— ‘ 2 ohn Noble. §177502000.5 | | | 
This novel begins, where mof others end, with going to church. 
Two happy volta s!—As all eae are of courfe, at leaf in: 
rightly laughing nymph t 


novels—with. a {pri 
we Niderian of both ! It is enoagh to unfdrt™ the front of the mofti 


‘ag critic, and puc the moft four and cynical reader into good: 
Se year int proof againft the powers of love'and Hymens: 

have charmed away our cenforial dignity, and we willingly cone: 
defcend to dance in their train. If we recollect right, fome wife man 
fays forsewhere-—or if no wife man ever: faid it: before us, the ob-. 
fervation is not the lefs wife—that he who withes to. be pleafed will, 
feldom be difappointed.. We have experienced the truth of this re~ 
matk, while we have followed: the lead of our Narrator. We have 
met with incidents, plain indeed and fimple, but natural,and inte- 
reiing ; entertaining journals ; lively reflections on places and things; 


\‘lgreeable characters ; and, at laft, a difcovery Saunion which, 


have given us no fmall pleafure. Sit down to this little entertain- 
ment, Madam, in good humour, and with a good appetite, and you 
will be pleafed too. 
LA w. : | 
Art. 43. Fabrigas and Moftyn, &%c. Final Decifion, Kearfly, 
In the Review for January, p. g0, we mentioned the Farther 
Proceedings in this celebrated caufe, on the Bill of Exceptions ;—~ 
argued Nov. igth, 1774. The matter was then left to ftand for 
another argument ; and, accordingly, Jan, 27th, 1775, the canfe 
of Mr. Fabrigas was very ably maintained by Serjeant Glynn; and, 
on behalf of Governor Moftyn, by Serjeant Walker. The judg— 
ment of the Court of King’s Bench is, in fubftance, here given 
and Lord Mansfield’s opinion, with refpeét to the /ocality, and the 
Governor's authority, is equally comprehenfive and fatisfaétory. 
The judgment being affirmed, Mr. Fabrigas received 30001. daa 
mages, and 159 1. cofts. 
, -RELIGIOUS and CONTROVERSIAL. 
Art. 44. Eighteen Sermons on important Subjeéis. By Matthew 
‘Horberry, D. D. late Fellow of Magdalen College, Rector of 
‘Standlake, Oxfordfhire, and Canon Refidentiary of Litchfield.’ 
‘Publithed from the original Manufcripts. By Jeoffry Snelfon, 
M.A. Vicar of Hanbury, Staffordfhire. 8vo. 5s. Oxford,. 
— at the Clarendon Prefs, London, fold by Cadell, &c, 
4. R , 

. The difcourfes of this orthodox divine are in the general fenfible, 
ingenious, and. judicious. We have perufed them with pleafure, 


we may not at all times fubfcribe to his fentiments, or’ 


eo his argument, in every cafe, conveys clear and full con- 


"pew of thefe Sermons appear, tous, to be mafterly performances : 
we were rather furprifed, as we proceeded with fatisfaction 
from 


0a principal in one, and Jeg 
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from’ one difcourfe to2another,’ to find ourfelves; ‘at length, dp, 
duéted, in the! laft Sermon, to @ vindication of. the Athanahan (. 

hich fo many worthy fons of the church of England have aujfyg 
themfelves fairly rid of ) However, fo it iss; and the Author. laboan 
through his vindication as well as hesor. perhaps any other map 
could ; but with what. fuccefs, we fhall leave every Reader.to judge 
for himfelf. y 40 oe eguibbey , POIDOON, were 

i The fabjects of the other Sermons. are.King Agrippa’s anfwerty 
Paul.—The Apoftle’s witnefs of the Refurrection of jefus, ; 
powerful, and fuccefsful.—The good Fruits of Chriftianity, Byj. 
dences of its Trath.—Salvation in Jefus Chrift alone.—Chritt both 
God:and Man:—The Complete Infpirationof Scripture. afferted,— 
The great Guilt. and Danger of Taking away-from the Words of 
Seripture.—The chief Caufes of Scepticim in Matters of Rel. 
gion.—The Contempt of the Clergy.—-The Diftinétion, between the 
Characters of a righteous and of a good Man, &c. &c-, ‘a 

- We fhould gladly have added fome:extrats from .feveral..of the 
difcourfes ; but as this does not comport with our prefent dimits, 
we muft here take leave of a volume of fermons which, we doubt 
not, will be well received by many Readers. | oD 
Art..45. 4 Fourth: Letter to the Rev. Mr. Pickard, on Genuine | '- 
< Proteftantifn ; being a full Reply to the Rev. Mr. Toalmin'’s 









































“J Defence of the Diflenters new Mode of Sub/cription. 8vo. 15, 


Dilly, 1775. 
Mr. Fell continues firm in his oppofition to the meqw religious tef 
propofed by his diffenting brethren, in their parliamentary appli- 
cation; and he has mach more to fay than we have here room 
repeat. See his Genuine Pr teftanti/m, Rev. vol. 48, p. 332)-and 
for Mr, Toulmin’s pamphlet, fee Review, vol. 50. p. 236, Mr 
Fell’s arguments certainly deferve.to be candidly and fully attendedto, 
Art. 46. Religious Infirudion of Children recommended, By the 
- Rev, James Stonehoufe, M.D. 8vo: 6d. Rivington. 1774 
- Worthy of the good and benevolent Author. : 

— POETICAL. 
Art. -47. An Epiftle (Moraland Philofophical) from an Officerat 

Otaheite, to Lady Gr*f**n*r. With Notes, Critical and Hifle 

rical, By the Author of the Rape of Pomona. 4to. 15. 6d 
- Evans, 1774.0 © ; 
_ The fame judgment muft be given on this prurient piece of wit, 
that was pafled on the Author’s Pomona: See Review, vol. xlviiie 
$09. We may alfo refer to what was faid of the lufcious cpl 
rom Queen Oberea to Mr. Banks, Review, vol. xlix. p. 503. 

; MISCELLANEOUS. | , 
Art. 48. An Account of the laft Expedition to Port Egmont, m 
. Falkland’s [lands, in 1772. Together with the Tranfactions of the 

Company of the Penguin Shallop, during their ftay there.. By Ber 

nard Penrofe, Surgeon’s Mate. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Johnfon. 1775 

Mr. Penrofe gives a circnmftantial account of the Robinfon Cr 
kind of life which he and his companions led, during their fay 
at our late fettlement at Port Egmont, from the time mentioned i 1 


the title page, to that of our gnally reliaquithing that litcle yer 
me 
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. His narrative is interfperfed with many par- 

pod - ‘lati "a the yatural hiftor¥ of Falkland’s Mladds ; Wome of 

be new to the Public. Hg appears to be a fenfible, in- 

e atereds ahd we ‘are obligéd ‘td’ hint for the information 

atertxinment afforded -usiby his pablicatien. Co oe FURR 

ren ATreatife on Matriminy ; oF; atv A drefs to’ both Sek 9, 

ofall Ages’ "By W. Taplin, *"8y0." 15. Davies; &Ce "774° vA 
attempr to write'a ' npues, * 93.09. % 

Art. ws be! Rivat Balle Rooms or, "a ‘Coltedtion: of © ae said 
Pieces "pablified “in favour of ihe New ah ‘ahd OWA ly-Rooms, 
at Bath, during the Difpates abodt Weling che+pt ‘aenafemments, 
ia the Autuntt'SeatOme —“1774,°"i¥mo:~ 15, Newbery. | 
A work of infinite ead i thie public ! 1 a\, 

Art. 512° An 3 yey on the Art waren De fbnaitien 21 in ai? 
Letterto Mt. ’iMiam Cif pa er and Publifher of the ee 
Poft, ‘a’ Mafter. of that” 4: =p Ce Pigtteisit, 8vo. 6c 

Printed for the’Anthor.’ Peo! ee ‘ 

The {pecie 6f-defamation: tere ‘or iit, sp app ebrs, to ti? 
Piguenit, tobe a ‘hoft ‘intolerable pr car Tt was, indeed, oxce 
confidered asa fad — to have’ ss ‘sy character mangted’ ‘and. torn 

. to pieces by a literary affaffin; ’ when the i i agi were lef; common + 

. tee now that almoft every body is “dtracked, the perfon” who | alles 

the papers unnoticed, is Ase fer {6 be nba and it is matter of 

mortification to the man who fuppofes. himfelf entitled to” any degree 
of eminence, that he has “not been deemed of Coaleabitey Enough 
even to be-abufed in‘a news paper 2 ae 


Rani PupitcaTION, not balereed 1 in ind lat he adixe- 
Art. 52. Memeire pour, le Comteé De Guines, Amba r du 
. Roi, Se. Memorial fof the Conht-de. Guines,. FrencloAmbaflador 
. atthe Court-of London ;° againit Meff. Vort and Roger}. a, 
his. Secretaries, & Cu! 4. $$i: ; imported by. Almon,'* 877920 
The Public hath often heard, by the news-papets, of the cha e; 
or, sather, recrimination, : brought againit the Count de Gaines Dy 
| his late fecretaries,..of jobbing: inthe hal funds, That: the: Ste 
at taries jobbed, and that. their diftoneft: purpofes were fruftrated > by 
" their own: blunders, .is certaim; :hot. aeteer they a&ted in this un- 
worthy capacity merely on theinvews account,-and without :their 
mafter’s: knowledge, or. by. his @ireaion, and on \4is accounty isthe 
+, grand. queftion. eThe Ambaffador, ‘in this Memorial; féems to have 
clearly and fully,exculpated-himfelf, ‘and.to have.fixed a charge of 
‘ the mok flagitious treachery and: bafenefs on his fervants, and their 
accomplices. —As this isan affair of public concern, and of great 
papertance, we are glad to fee it fo well explained. It is to be 
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‘s » too, that the unfolding this myftery of iniquity, will prove 
he faficient warning to the Bulls and Bears of the Antey. and, teach 
them to be more cautious for the furaré, how they cabal and intrigue 
ai with the fervants ‘of perfons in ublic employments, in order te 
75° come at thofe fecrets which aré uppofed ‘to be confided in them, 
ote ofe fervants muft be rafcals and. betrayers, in the firft inftatice : 
pl bet confequently, as unworthy to vs trufted by their alfociates as by 
Je cir matters, 

rat, C or- 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
“Porn erenlLutrzRatoee, .. 
EXE are obliged 40. our Correfpondent J. Hs for-enabling us, 
W: gratify; or at! leaft qneitt ase maven one a pds 
rs, by annewacing to them: the approaching «publication 
Sareios work on the fabjet. of Papbegwony.r. Frcs. papen hank 
printed. at Leipfi¢,which ,he bas communicated to_us, and y 
contains 2 prafpec?us of this. anderstaking, it appears. that the Author, 
M. Lavfter, om.our Correfpondent chara¢terifes ‘ 28 2 map 
parts, much ;celebrated in.,Switzerland—the. friend .of Geiner, 
fomilis F Jecundus,’ has ¢ndeav to, reduce, phyfiognomy to a 
{cience, ar, at leaft, to enlarge our knowledge of the charaéters an4 
intimate difpofitions of men, by pointing out thofe external bat 
charaéleriftical ¢rajts.with which nature or habit have marked the 
human counténance. He does not offer: this work as an entite-or 
complete fyftem; ‘but: prefents it pug ny" apa of * Fra. 
ments of | "vations, ConjeGures, and Reflections on ‘ognomy,) 
Tt tele that the. Punciples of this art cannot eafily be com 


’ 


municated without the affiftance of engravings. Accordingly af 
of plates conftitute the bafis or moft effential part of the work 5. wh 
will confit, at leaft, of four volumes in quarto, large paper. . 
thefe plates will be exhibited, among other articles, particular 
neaments and outlines of the human countenance; fketches of ms 
tional phyfiognomies ; reprefentations,of the paflions, and other af 
feétions of the mind ; antique heads, and various portraits, in front, 
and iti profile, reprefenting remarkable perfons of different charat- 
ters, diving and dead. - Bach volume will commence with fome 
general difcourfes, which are to'be followed. by obférvations, efiti- 
cifms, and: detdthed reflections on particular ‘phy fiognomies .repre- 
fented iv the plates. Thefe,refle&tions -will be of fach a nature, as 
not to give any offence to the living. = | oa) 

» We have’ only time and room:to addjowith refpeé& to: this fingular 
undeftaking, tbat the work is written inthe German language ; and 
that the: text is accompanied with:a French tranflation, executed 
under the infpetion of the Author: that the impreffion of the ‘ir 
volume is begua ;:and that it is expe@ed that avolume will be ready 
to be delivered to fubfcribers every facceeding Leipfie fair; begin 
ning with:the delivery of the firft, at. the fair in Eafter mext; and 
that as each volume wil! contain from twenty-five to thirty-fix fheets 
of text; eighty or a hundred A rege and°forty ‘or fifty vignettes 
the price of each will not be lefs than two or three new Loui 3 


*,° Peter Puerile’s Letter contains fome juft remarks, with one 
two, that feem to juftify the name which he has modeftly aflumed. 

What he fays about ‘ hirelings,’ and authors being ‘ paid the fame 
Sbr writing ill as well,’ is not only i// founded, but, begging his pat- 
don, impertinent. | a3 

His remarks on pleonafms and perifolegies, are more admifible, 
The very word pitonafm is, perhaps, in our language, a rodent 
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‘ute Tnftance of exuberant expreffion produced by him, from 
pe Leed's «¢ Groans of the Tankard,” ; 
og i ORES vaft, capacious, deep, of ample fize,",—_ _. 
may defetve the notice of that ingenious lady, when her poems come 
8 ae eles other inftance of redundant expreffion, taken ffom 


sie in Our lait month’s Review, p. 4, we are partial enough . 
aes frivolous one. Had the Reviewer faid ** flexibility aad | 
tnftead Of or] pliablentfs,” he would have been a3 worthy of res! 


shenfion'as our Correfpondent deems him. Amplification is not 

always a defect : on the contrary, itis often a beauty, = 
Some very todérn alterations in our orthography, introduced by 
ohnfon, and other writérs, a8 errowr for error, terroir for ‘terror, 
for parliament, &c. are defenfible, others aré difputable, 


and many are the mere effects of pedantry and affeétation.’ Bat . 


this Correfpondent will confider, that our Tanguage partakes of the 


freedoin of oar.country; and-that where there’ 4s ‘liberty; there will = 


be licentioufnefs. 2 i “ 

We heartily agree with our Correfpondent ifi refpect: to the un- 
cintendeaekicl Mr. Pennant’s writings, and engravings’; and we 
affare him that no impeachment of that gentleman’s veracity wasine 


tended in our comparifon between the different Tou*s'of' Mr. Py and “~. 


Dr. J. We confefs, however; that when we let fall an. expreffion 


know by honeft arid--eandid North-Britons,: thatot Bnghith 
painter had been very kind to'Scottith Peggy, and; like many other 
kilful artifts, had complimented the lady with @ flattering likenefs, 
The wifion, at the conclufion of Mr. Pennant’s laft Tour, is, indeed, 
excellent. Our Correfpondent-blames-ue-for-pafling it over in filence ; 
but if we had-exprefsly mensioned, every paflage that.pleafed us in 
that entertaining work, our ong review of it would have. been-fo. 
much fonger as to have extended far beyond our limits. ..;,. ..... 
In this mifcellaneous epiftle, our Correfpondent takes notice of the 
unfavourable account given by Dr. Johnfony of the -veraeity of the 
Highlanders. “He obferves, that an acquaintance of his ( a Scotch- 
‘man, he owns) calls in queftton the Doctor's halty judgment, with 
refpect to.the article of the Brogues.. ‘‘ The two-fold intelligence, 
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about pleafing pi®ures, we did recolle& what we have fréequentlyac- - 
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fays he, received from the Highlanders, was. certainly right, ze" 
1 


make brogues of tanned leather is a trade, aid the ‘prité often 
2s. 6d. but an inferior fort (called Quorans, and in fome plages 
Reilians,—or, as it is founded, Rel-yt-ans) may be and ae inade 
any body; being, indeed, little better than a piecé of uhdreffed 
kin, wrapped and tacked round the foot. ~ : ". 
The fame‘North Britith acquaintance of our Correfpondent, is 
alfo, we find, angry with Dr. J. for his infidelity, in regatd to the 
language: averring that the Doéor “ is grofsly mifteken‘in 
aflerting that there is not in the world an Earfe manufeript or book an 
bundred years old.” To invalidate this affertion the zealous North 
Briton advances another ; viz. “* That he underftands the Earfe lah- 
guage; that he.is, himfelf, so years old; and that ‘his father was 
ese Earfe Bible, which was once the property of that fa- 
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_ But what does the foregoing fact prove? J£ our Correfponde 
recollect himfelf a little, he will perceive that although t med 
‘ X. father of his North Britith, acquaintance might be. poffe, ed 6 a 


Earfe Bible, it will not follow'that the {aid Bible +, if yet in exiftence, 
x apekiae hundred years old. ia 


The pamphlet, mentioned, by our Correfpondent, 4 inti 
, Xe hi 130 sr Majefty in the Dumps, we have not met ny ja 








Neftor fought for it in vain ; but af we may depend. on: 
iven of that performance by thole who have feen. it, Mr FV igen 






Pas formed a very right judgment of. it, vize That it cana Ma 





and friendly epiftle ; we thank him for noting the flips of 
which happened in our lat; and we fhalf be glad to hear from hin 
again, as Opportunity may permit. — een 








Little humour, and much ill-nature.” 
jy: On the whole; we are obliged to this Correfpondent for. oe 
\ 


words are very well explained in the Flowers of the Forefie ii. 
- Loan is a folds ptobably called /aning in‘ that fong, to-anfwey to’ 
\ , mamas - but loaning i in moft parts fignifies a — 
ert see 
us im nthe prefent. acceptation of that word, fi ghifes, 
lin; but was originally no more than mother’ frightening theie chili 
with, the bull-—** Bo, bull, bo}’+—which. the little onesyngy - 
beid able yo - pronounce properly, called’ **. hogle:bo';”’-and now 


the original meanjn of the: word:is forgowen, bogle Fe 
arte or madera uit Yoare,. 6 . Sexi g 
: % 
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ie aq ‘We ate: obliged to the Géntléman’ atin uis’inte 


t +++.‘ In the Monthly Review for ipemneeben laf, the old 
fh 
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a'publitation of /érmons by’ Mr. ee and we have ¢ 
oe to be procared. : 


ERRATUM it ovat APPENDIX: ae. 











Pp, $63, par. 3, 1. 2, for feafble, f, Hi ifceptible, pote ie 
| ‘ ‘ERRATA in the Review for’ Janwary; + ter 
a » 1. 3, for freat, tr. great. eg 
4 x NY ‘2 P; art. a for ‘gave, r. whet, eaat m: . 
\ \ & P. 70, 1. 16 from the bottom, for is it, r. it is. 
_ P.74, 1. 8 from the bottom, for sonner, r. manner, 9 
IN y 8 - aan Spee we BS SUTEESIDE 
| P< . . - + Pera after all, only 01 one of thofe Irifo Bibles meniionedy 
| r. Johafon, 
: y : * Loan, or lone, is ufed for Jaze, ‘in Staffordhhire, and: perhaps in 
| X other of the kingdom. ~ * 
\ t Bogon, or buggan bo, means: the fame thing i in Shrophhires and 
Ww ) Nother Englith counties... Children aré terrified with this notion of 
‘ Ngpeftre ; and if a horfe takes fright, the people will fay, ** Hed 
~ \ Se buggan ;” or, * the horfe took buggan.” 
- se e Ps e 4 
1 Gale ce phar month 
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